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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Many seals were combined in making the Great Seal 
of the State of Oklahoma. Its story told here in The Chroni- 
cles in this Semi-centennial year of Statehood, 1957, covers 
one hundred years of Oklahoma history. 


The Constitution of this State adopted by a vote of the 
people of Oklahoma and Indian territories on September 17, 
1907, Article VI, Executive Department, provides:? 


SEAL OF THE STATE 


Sec. 35. In the center shall be a five-pointed star, with one ray directed 
upward. The center of the star shall contain the central device of the seal 
of the Territory of Oklahoma, including the words, “(Labor Omnia Vincit”. 
The upper left hand ray shall contain the symbol of the ancient seal of 
the Cherokee Nation, namely: A seven-pointed star partially surrounded 
by a.wreath of oak leaves. The ray directed upward shall contain the 
symbol of the ancient seal of the Chickasaw Nation, namely: An Indian 
warrior standing upright with bow and shield. The lower lefthand ray 
shall contain the symbol of the ancient seal of the Creek Nation, namely 
a sheaf of wheat and a plow. The upper right hand ray shall contain the 
symbol of the ancient seal of the Choctaw Nation, namely: A tomahawk, 
bow, and three crossed arrows. The right hand ray shall contain the sym- 
bol of the ancient seal of the Seminole Nation, namely: A village with 
houses and a factory beside a lake upon which an Indian is paddling a 
canoe. Surrounding the central star and grouped between its rays, shall be 
forty-five small stars, divided into five clusters of nine stars each, rep- 
resenting the forty-five states of the Union, to which the forty-sixth is 
now added. In a circular band surrounding the whole device shall be in- 
scribed: “GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 1907.” 


1 The first draft of the Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma was 
made by Japp E. Peddicord, a reporter for The Daily Oklahoman, the 


original pencil sketch of which is on exhibit in the Museum of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 


During the fifty years since statehood, there have been many repro- 
ductions of the Great Seal of the State made for illustrative purposes, most 
of these showing errors in the designs from the different seals that make 
up the Oklahoma Seal, simply because the draughtsmen or artists failed to 
check the originals and the laws creating them. For instance; the Indian 
Warrior taken from the Chickasaw Indian seal, standing in the upper ray, 
has been shown with the shield in his left hand; the design from the Choc- 
taw Indian seal has sometimes been shown with four arrows instead of 
three across the pipe, in the upper right hand ray. The reproduction on 
the front cover of this number of The Chronicles is one time, if not the 
first time, that the different seals are shown in detail correctly, actual 
photographs of the original drafts or paintings of each of the seals as 
described by law, having been made and incorporated in this reproduction. 
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The Grand Seal of the Territory of Oklahoma was pro- 
vided by the Territorial Legislative Assembly in its second 
session that convened at Guthrie in January, 1893, by an 
Act effective March 10, 1893, quoted here:? 


(5991) Sec. 1. The permanent official Grand Seal of the Territory 
of Oklahoma shall be as follows: Under the motto “Labor Omnia Vincit’’ 
shall be Columbia as the central figure representing Justice and State- 
hood. On her right is the American pioneer farmer; on her left is the 
aboriginal American Indian. These two representatives of the white and 
red races are shaking hands beneath the scales of Justice, symbolizing 
equal justice between the white and red races of Oklahoma, and the 
Federal Government. Beneath the trio group is the cornucopia of plenty 
and the olive branch of peace, and behind is the sun of progress and 
civilization—farmer plowing, rural home, railroad train, compress, mills, 
elevator, manufacturies, churches, schools, capitol and city. The two 
scenes are symbolic of the peaceful conquests of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
decadence of the red race. Under all shall be the words, “Grand Seal 
Territory of Oklahoma.” 


The design for the Great Seal of the State was suggested 
by the one that had been designed as an official seal for the 
proposed State of Sequoyah to be formed of the Indian Terri- 
tory, the eastern part of what is now Oklahoma, Although 
the proposed state never materialized, the steps taken for 
its organization were an event in the history of Oklahoma’s 
formation.? Delegates to a convention called to frame a con- 
stitution for the proposed state convened at Muskogee in 
July, 1905. This is known as the Sequoyah Convention be- 
cause the new state was to be named Sequoyah, honoring 
the famous Cherokee, Sequoyah, who invented the Chero- 
kee alphabet used in writing the native language by 1822. 


During the session of the Sequoyah Constitutional Con- 
vention at Muskogee, in 1905, the Reverend A. Grant Evans, 
who was then President of Henry Kendall College, was asked 
to suggest a design for a seal for the proposed State of Se- 
quoyah. He designed and had drawn a five-pointed star, in 


the angles of which were placed the official seals of the go- 
vernments of the Five Civilized Tribes, then known as the 


2 A brief history of this Act is given in “Grand Seal of the Territory 
of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXV, No. 2 (Summer, 
1957). pp. 126, the front cover of which shows a reproduction of the Ter- 
ritorial Seal in colors. 


3 Amos Maxwell, “The Sequoyah Convention,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 2 (Summer, 1950) and 3 (Autumn, 1950). 
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Indian nations in the Indian Territory—Cherokee, Chicka- 
saw, Choctaw, Creek and Seminole.* Above the star in Dr. 
Evans’ design and between the upper points was a half-length 
figure of Sequoyah, holding a tablet upon which were the 
words, “We are Brothers,” in the Cherokee letters. In the 
other spaces between the points of the star were placed forty- 
five small stars, emblematic of the constellation to which a 
forty-sixth star was to be added. 


Early in the session of the Oklahoma Constitutional Con- 
vention meeting at Guthrie from November 20, 1906 to April 
19, 1907, members of the Committee named to design a great 
seal for the new state included Gabe E. Parker, a Choctaw 
Indian, graduate of Spencer Academy (an old Choctaw school 
for boys, established in 1841) and of Henry Kendall Col- 
lege.» Mr. Parker wrote to Doctor Evans for suggestions. 
Dr. Evans replied calling attention to the design that had 
been made for the proposed State of Sequoyah and suggesting 
that the design might be appropriate in adopting a seal for 
the new state. His suggestion was followed in designing 
a great seal that combined that of the proposed state of Se- 
quoyah with the Seal of the Territory of Oklahoma. The 
position of the large central star was changed so that one 
point stood vertically upward instead of one pointing verti- 
cally downward as it was in the Sequoyah Seal. The five 


seals of the Indian nations were placed in the angles of the 
large star as before, with the Seal of the Territory of Okla- 
homa in the center. This design admitted symmetrical 


4 The official seals of all the Five Civilized Tribes have appeared on 
the front cover of The Chronicles in colors, beginning with the Winter 
(1955-56) number—Choctaw Seal (Vol. XXXIII, No. 4) through Winter 
(1956-57)—Chickasaw Seal (Vol. XXXIV, No. 4). For a history and de- 
scription of the seals of the Indian nations see, Muriel H. Wright, “Of 
ficial Seals of the Five Civilized Tribes,”’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (December, 1940). 

5 References that give an account of the creation of the Great Seal 
of Oklahoma and other events since statehood include: Joseph B. Thoburn 
and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People, 
(New York, 1929), 4 volumes; E. E. Dale and Morris L. Wardell, History 
of Oklahoma (New York, 1948); Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma 
(Norman, 1952); Edwin McReynolds, Oklahoma: A History of the Sooner 
State (Norman, 1954); Muriel H. Wright, The Oklahoma History (Guthrie, 
1955): Gaston Litton, History of Oklahoma (New York, 1957), at the 
Golden Anniversary of Statehood, 4 volumes. 
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arrangement of the forty-five stars representing the Union, in 
five groups in the spaces between the points, with nine stars 
in each group.® In the surrounding circle were placed the 
words, “Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma,” and the date 
of Statehood, “1907.” 


Oklahoma was admitted to the Union as the Forty-sixth 
State on November 16, 1907. On the morning of that day, 
President Theodore Roosevelt at the White House in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was handed an eagle quill pen, and signed his 
name with heavy strokes to the Proclamation that declared 
Oklahoma a State. During the half century since that time, 
its official papers have borne the impress of the Great Seal 
of the State of Oklahoma. 


—The Editor 


_ § The Great Seal of Oklahoma reproduced on the front cover of 
this number of The Chronicles is shown in colors selected in the Edi- 
torial Department. These colors follow those given in the reproduction of 
the Oklahoma Seal in “Seals of Our Nation, States and Territories,” The 
National Geographic Magazine, Vol. XC, No. 1 (July, 1946), the colors 
red and blue used there having been suggested by the Editor of The 
Chronicles (MHW) upon request of The National Geographic. The OKa- 
homa Legislature has never adopted special colors by law, to use in re- 
producing the Great Seal of the State for illustrative purposes. The red 
and blue used in a painting of the Great Seal made for public school 
activities at Dustin, Oklahoma, 1943, by the Editor, were suggested to 
The National Geographic in 1946, 
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“THE WEDDING OF OKLAHOMA AND MISS 
INDIAN TERRITORY” 


By Muriel H. Wright 


One of the highlights at the inauguration of the first 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma at Guthrie, on November 
16, 1907, was the pageantry showing the marriage of Mr. 
Oklahoma and Miss Indian Territory. Guthrie and Oklaho- 
ma City newspapers gave wide space to this part of the in- 
auguration ceremonies, The Oklahoma City Times-Journal 
for November 17, reporting under the headline, “Oklahoma 
Gem of the Prairies, the 46th State in the Union.” 


The part of Miss Indian Territory, the bride in the me- 
morable wedding ceremony, was taken by Mrs. Leo Bennett 
of Muskogee, a beautiful young woman of Cherokee descent, 
with dark hair and eyes. She wore for this occasion a laven- 
dar satin dress made in the latest fashion of the time, floor 
length princess style with long sleeves and high collar; and 
a large picture hat and gloves, carrying one large, mauve 
colored chrysanthemum. 


The part of Mr. Oklahoma, the bridegroom, was taken 
by Mr. C. G. Jones of Oklahoma City, a well known leader 
and business man in the history of the city. He was tall, fair 
haired, and—noted for his punctilious appearance—wore for 


1 The description of Mrs. Leo Bennett’s dress and her acessories 
worn by her when she played the part of Miss Indian Territory in the 
memorable wedding scene shown during the State’s first inauguration 
ceremonies on November 16, 1907, was given the writer in a personal 
interview by the late William A. Durant who “gave the bride away.” Mr. 
Durant also gave details and descriptions of costumes worn by others on this 
memorable occasion. One of the repeated requests that has come to the 
writer in the field of Oklahoma history has been from schools and other 
organizations for data on costumes worn in the pageantry of the “Wedding 
of Mr. Oklahoma and Miss Indian Territory” given on November 16, 
1907, during the inauguration ceremonies at Guthrie. The data gathered 
in research on this subject have provided notes for the writing of this 
article in The Chronicles. Most pageants and scenes given by schools and 
organizations, presenting the marriage of Miss Indian Territory in recent 
years have not given the costuming worn in that memorable event in 
1907. Directors and writers of present}day pageantry generally have 
Miss Indian Territory shown as an Indian girl wearing her hair in two 
braids, a feather headdress and a buckskin, beaded dress and moccasins; 
Mr. Oklahoma always in a cowboy outfit, not in keeping with fact. 
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C. G. Jones who played the part of Mr. Oklahoma in the pageantry of the 

“Wedding of Mr. Oklahoma and Miss Indian Territory,” given at the in- 

ol iad of the First Governor of Oklahoma, Guthrie, November 16, 
06. 
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the wedding ceremony the best in striped trousers and black 
coat suitable for such an occasion. 


The bride was given in marriage by the Honorable Wil- 
liam A. Durant, who had served as Sergeant-at-Arms during 
the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, 1906-1907, at Guth- 
rie, the Capital of Oklahoma Territory. Mr. Durant was a 
prominent young Choctaw Indian who afterward became well 
known as a member of State Legislature and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. In his last years, he served 


as Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, appointed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The wedding ceremony of Miss Indian Territory and Mr. 
Oklahoma was performed by the Reverend W. H. Dodson, 
of the First Baptist Church at Guthrie. The scene was open- 
ed with the introduction of Mr. C. G. Jones, by Judge Frank 
Dale, former Chief Justice of the Oklahoma Territorial Su- 
preme Court and, in 1907, well known practicing attorney 
at Guthrie, in partnership with Judge A.G.C. Bierer, former 
Associate Justice of the Territorial Supreme Court. 


The leading Territorial newspaper, The Oklahoma State 
Capital, for November 17, 1907, pointed up the wedding pa- 
geantry, reporting the order of the inauguration ceremonies 
that had taken place in front of the Carnegie Library at 
Guthrie. First had come a big parade down the street: six- 
teen carriages with officials of Oklahoma Territory and 
others, one open carriage with the chiefs of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, these Indian Territory leaders fine looking in 
white collar, dark tie and citizen clothes; there was a march- 
ing band resplendant in their band regalia, and-a large crowd 
of white people and Indians walking—some of the Indians 
in feathered headress and blanket, with the women carrying 
baby cradle boards bright with decoration and bead work; 
there was a company of mounted police and another of Mus- 
kogee lighthorse troops. The parade ended at the steps of 
the Library where an immense crowd had gathered. 


At ten o’clock on Saturday morning, November 16th, 
Honorable Charles N. Haskell, a citizen of Muskogee, Indian 
Territory, and the Governor-elect for the new State, was 
escorted to the platform on the steps of the Library Build- 
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ing, the bright sunlight dazzling his eyes as he bowed right 
and left to the cheering crowd. Charles Filson, Secretary of 
the Territory of Oklahoma, stepped to the front of the plat- 


form and read the Presidential Proclamation declaring Okla- 
homa a State. 


Judge Frank Dale then came forward to introduce Mr. 
C. G. Jones, stating that Mr. Jones would propose marriage 
of Oklahoma to Miss Indian Territory. Mr. Jones stepped to 
the front of the platform, bowing right and left to the cheer- 
ing crowd, to deliver his proposal, in which he said in part: 


_ I have been asked to, perform the agreeable duty of proposing mar- 
triage to Miss Indian Territory. Permit me to say that nothing gives me 
more pleasure, as the President advises us of his Proclamation and that 
the marriage will be strictly legal, without regard to age, condition, or 
previous servitude. The bridegroom is only 18 years old, but is capable 
of assuming all the matrimonial responsibilities of a stalwart youth. 
Though he was born, in tribulation, in the City of Washington in 1889, his 
life of 18 years on the plains has been one of tremendous activity and 
he has grown to the size of a giant . . . On account of his youth and 
inexperience, he is possessed of an unconquerable modesty and _ has 
asked me to propose marriage to the Indian Territory . . . By authority 
in me by the high contracting parties and in obedience to their request, 
I now call upon Rev. W. H. Dodson, of the First Baptist Church of 
Guthrie to perform the ceremony. 


Mr. William A. Durant, wearing a dark business suit, 
stepped from the midst of the officials present on the plat- 
form, and replied in part: 


To you, Mr. Jones, as the representative of Mr. Oklahoma, I pre- 
sent the hand and fortune of Miss Indian Territory, convinced by his 
18 years of wooing that his love is genuine, his suit sincere and his pur- 
poses honorable . . . Despite the unhappy circumstances of her youth, 
which have cast a shadow of sorrow over a face by nature only intended 
to give back only warm smiles of God’s pure sunshine, this beauteous 
maiden comes to him as the last descendant of the proudest race that 
ever trod foot on American soil . . . Although on orphan, Miss Indian 
Territory brings her spouse a dower that, in fertile fields, productive 
mines and sterling and upright citizenship, equals the fortune of her 
wooer. Mr. Oklahoma into whose identity Indian Territory is about to 
be merged forever, must be entrusted to care for this princely estate. We 
resign it to you in confident hope that it will be cared for, developed 
and conserved to the unending glory of our new state and the untold 
benefit of her people. 


The music of the traditional Wedding March was played 
as the bridal party came out on the platform, the identity 
of the bride having been kept secret until then. The crowd 
“sallantly shouted” as the lovely Indian bride? reached the 
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front of the platform where she smiled and bowed right and 
left occasionally shading her eyes from the sunlight with 
the chrysanthemum in her hand.* The bridegroom took his 
place. Mr. Durant gave the bride away, the Reverend Dod- 
son performing the marriage ceremony which was closed by 
his “fervent prayer.” 


Judge Frank Dale again came forward and raised his 
hand as Charles N. Haskell and Leslie Niblack stepped out 
from the crowd of officials on the platform. Mr. Niblack 
specially commissioned Notary Public administered the oath 
of office, one hand raised and the other holding the Bible. 
Governor Haskell signed the official papers. A group of Cher- 
okee girls standing near the platform sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner, and were cheered lustily. The governor then followed 
with his inaugural address, followed by loud applause. Greet- 
ings from cities in the new state were presented him with a 
huge bouquet of chrysanthemums. Mr. C. H. Pittman, in be- 
half of the women of Enid, immediately presented another 
large cluster of these flowers in the name of Mrs. R. W. John- 
son, saying “I give the 20th Century flower to the 20th Cen- 
tury Governor of a 20th Century State. “Yells of approval 
arose from the throng of onlookers as Mr. Pittman added an 
explanation that the chrysanthemum was to be the official 
flower of the new State. 


2 In 1907, the people of the Indian Territory were sensitive to the 
idea that they were uncultured, living in a backwoods region. They felt 
that they were to “the manor born,” with a long background in civilized 
ways with educational advantages and good living. Therefore, the bride, 
Miss Indian Territory, was the modern, beautiful Indian princess wearing 
a lovely dress made in the heighth of fashion of the time. It may be 
added that Mrs. Leo Bennett very likely had her satin gown, worn at the 
Oklahoma inauguration in 1907, made in either Louisville, Kentucky, or 
some other city where the leading dressmakers were patronized by some 
of the beautifully dressed women of the Indian Territory. 

The photograph of Mrs. Leo Bennett shown on another page of this 
article was loaned by her daughter, Mrs. Ann B. Medlock of Grand 
Prairie, ‘Texas, through Miss Eula Fullerton, of the Oklahoma State Health 
Department, a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, who is known 
for her interest and writing on Oklahoma history. Mrs. Bennett is shown 
in this photograph, in the dress that she wore when she took the part 
of Miss Indian ‘Territory on November 16, 1907. This photograph was 
received in the Editorial Department recently, and has been a satisfaction 
to the writer, in that the dress shown fits the description given by Chief 
Durant over fifteen years ago. ; 

* The Oklahoma State Capital, Sunday, November 17, 1907, p. 2, 
cols. 3 and 4. 
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(Courtesy of Mrs. Ann Medlock) 


Mrs. Leo Bennett, Miss Indian Territory, in the dress. she wore in the 
“Wedding of Oklahoma and Miss Indian Territory”. 
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Ms tne IAM OT given you 
is double™twenty three,” 

"We Know you never will sKiddoo 
When nations foes you see. 


(George H. Shirk, Philatelic Collection) 


On the lighter side of history, picture post card in 1907, commemo- 
tating Oklahoma’s admission as the 46th state. 


Onginal design of the Great Seal for the proposed State of Sequoyah, 
1905, by Dr. A. Grant Evans. 
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SENATOR THOMAS P. GORE 
By Monroe Billington* 


When Oklahoma became a state in 1907, totally blind 
Thomas P. Gore and part Cherokee Indian Robert L. Owen 
went to the United States Senate to represent the former 
Indian lands. Drawing the short term, Gore was re-elected 
in 1908 and again in 1914. He was defeated for a fourth term 
in the Democratic primary six years later. The voters of 
Oklahoma returned him to the Senate for a final term after 
he had been out of office for a decade. This is a study of an 
ardent, youthful, Populist politician who became an ultra- 
conservative, anti-New Deal, old man. 


A native of Mississippi, Gore had been active in politics 
before he was a legal voter. He made his first public speech 
at a Farmers Alliance gathering before he was eighteen 
years old! and three years later was nominated for the Mis- 
sissippi State Legislature by the state Alliance. Gore was 
forced to withdraw when it was realized the election was 
to take place a month before his twenty-first birthday. With 
the national Populist movement engulfing the various splinter 
parties which had sprung up among the politically dissatisfied 
southern farmers Gore readily joined the movement and was 
nominated as a presidential elector by the State Populist 
convention in 1892. He traveled to Corsicana, Texas, two 
years later to aid the election of Populist candidates by his 
oratory. He moved there in 1896 to practice law (he had 
been graduated previously from the Cumberland University 
law school) and to engage in the political battles being waged 
between the Democrats and the Populists. 


The Populist Party declined sharply after William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s defeat in the presidential campaign of 1896, 


* Monroe Billington is Assistant Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. A native of Oklahoma, he 
grew up at Duncan and has degrees from Oklahoma Baptist University and 
from the University of Oklahoma. The Ph. D. degree was conferred upon 
him at the University of Kentucky, 1955. His research for data used in this 
article was in the Gore Papers at the University of Oklahoma as well as in 
public documents.—Ed. 

1 Thomas P. Gore to Dawes Gore, May 29, 1947, in Thomas P. 
Gore Papers (Manuscripts Division, University of Oklahoma Library. ) 
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Senator Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma 
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and Gore, opportunist enough to appreciate the decay of the 
Populist movement, joined the Democratic party three years 
later. As a rampant Populist orator, Gore had been openly 
hostile to the Democrats. After changing his allegiance, he 
knew that his political fortunes had a brighter future else- 
where than in Navarro County, Texas. With his wife, Gore 
joined those pioneers who were creating a state out of the 
Indian lands north of the Red River. Settling at Lawton in 
Comanche County, Oklahoma Territory, in 1901, Gore estab- 
lished a law office and immediately joined the action on the 
political stage. 


Representing the Lawton area, he traveled to Enid in 
the spring of 1902, to attend the Democratic Territorial Con- 
vention. He spoke to the Oklahoma Democracy for the first 
time when he responded in behalf of the delegates to the 
speech of welcome. This speech tickled the ears of the 
delegates: “I would rather be a humble private in the ranks 
of those who struggle for justice and equality than to be a 
minion of plutocracy, though adorned with purple and gold.” 
Many said it was the finest piece of oratory they had ever 
heard.” Gore became the Democratic nominee for the Ter- 
ritorial Council from the district composed of Caddo and 
Comanche counties. He was confident of his own election, 
and spent most of his time traveling over the Territory cam- 
paigning for William Cross the party’s nominee for delegate 
to Congress. The speeches and connections Gore made that 
summer were of significant import in his campaign for the 
United States Senate five years later. 


Gore’s contributions to territorial legislation during his 
term of office were meager; the importance of the session for 
him was that he kept himself in the public eye. He publicly 
admitted that he desired a United States Senate post when 
Oklahoma became a State, causing the Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman to effuse, “When Gore becomes a senator for 
Oklahoma the land of the fair god may well rejoice in hav- 
ing one man the equal of the representatives from any state 
in the union.”? Active in the statehood movement and giv- 


2 Unidentified newspaper clipping, in Fred S. Barde Papers (Library, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City). 
3 May 8, 1903. 
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ing “sound advice’! to the constitution-framers, Gore con- 
tinued to keep himself before the public. Along with Owen, 
he was nominated in the Democratic primary of 1907, and 
the first Oklahoma State Legislature made the election of 
the two Democrats official. 


Quickly stamped as a Progressive Democrat, Gore spent 
much time during his early years in the Senate opposing 
Republican - sponsored legislation. The administration’s 
answer to the panic of 1907, the Aldrich- Vreeland Emergency 
Currency act, the new Senator considered wrong in prin- 
ciple, and he believed it would prove unwise in policy. A 
makeshift measure, the bill was coaxed through Congress 
only after the failure of the famous La Follette-led filibuster. 
During the filibuster, Progressive Republican Robert M. La 
Follette of Wisconsin held the floor continuously for over 
eighteen hours. William J. Stone of Missouri at last came to 
the aid of La Follette, and Stone was relieved by Gore as 
the blind man took up the cudgels for the obstructionists. 


Before joining the marathon, Gore had laid careful plans 
with his cohort. He was to be relieved by Stone, after which 
La Follette was to resume. Stone had left the Senate Cham- 
ber for a rest during the Oklahoman’s speech, and when he 
returned Gore was informed by friends that Stone was pre- 
sent and ready to speak. Gore concluded his speech within 
a few minutes, turned his sightless eyes toward Stone’s seat, 
and sat down, expecting to hear the Missourian claim re- 
cognition. But Stone had stepped out of the Senate chamber 
after Gore’s having been informed of his return. Unaware 
of Stone’s departure, the blind obstructionist surrendered 
the floor when no collaborator was present to claim it. 


Many suspected that Stone had been called out of the 
Senate in order to trick the blind man, but this was never 
proved. A popular rumor had it that Gore had been forced 


to sit down by an opponent behind him pulling at his coat- 
tails, but Gore later discounted this version of the incident.® 


* William H. Murray, Memoirs of Governor Murray and True History 
of Oklahoma (Boston, 1945), Vol. 1, p. 76. 


* Gore to Franklin L. Burdette, August 18, 1939, in Gore Papers; 
Franklin L. Burdette, Filibustering in the Senate (Princeton, 1940), p. 90. 
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The proponents of the bill capitalized on the situation, de- 
manded a roll call, and the bill was passed. It was a costly 
mistake on the part of the blind obstructionist. 


During the debates on the currency measure, Gore prais- 
ed La Follette with these words: “I trust that he will regard 
it as not otherwise than a compliment when I say that, in 
my opinion, he is the best Democrat and the poorest Republi- 
can in the Senate and in the United States.”*® This was the 
first time Gore had praised La Follette publicly, but it was 
not the last time they were to stand side by side on impor- 
tant issues. The “Fighting Progressive” had the blind pro- 
gressive Democrat’s support many times during the next 
decade. 


The fight in the Senate over the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act was primarily a struggle between the middle western 
Republican progressives and the eastern protectionist Re- 
publican regulars, the controversy seeing the Democratic 
minority for the most part cheering from the sidelines. But 
some of the Democrats could not refrain from entering into 
the heated debates on the subject, and Gore fell into this 
group. Never one to leave the scene of a word-battle he join- 
ed the progressives with vigor. 


Representing farmers who complained about transpor- 
tation abuses, Gore assisted the Progressive Republicans in 
their drive for railroad regulation. During the debates on 
the Mann-Elkins Act, he consistently voted with the Middle 
Western states’ representatives in their opposition to the 
abuses which the railroads imposed on the farmers of the 
prairie plains. In the Progressive tradition, Gore was an early 
advocate of direct election of Senators. 


Although William F. McCombs, William G. McAdoo, 
and Walter Hines Page led the drive in the summer and early 
fall of 1911 to make Woodrow Wilson President, Senator 
Gore publicly expressed his accord with the movement 2 
year before the Democratic nominating convention. He ob- 
served of Wilson: “In respect to legislative policies, he is 
abreast of the times. He is in harmony with the spirit of 


6 Congressional Record, 60 Congress, 1 Sess., pp. 3566-67. 
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enlightened and rational progress, and yet he is wise enough 
to know that ‘too swift arrives as tardy as too slow’.”’ Later 
admitting that he joined the Wilson ranks because he thought 
it was a shrewd political calculation,? Gore was the first 
important political figure holding a national office to ad- 
vocate Wilson’s nomination. 


As a close friend of McCombs, the general manager of 
the Wilson campaign, Gore gave valuable preconvention ad- 
vice. When the Democratic National Committee selected 
a city for the nominating convention, McCombs, following 
Gore’s suggestion, named Baltimore as the site. Gore and 
McCombs favored Baltimore over New York City because 
they did not want Wilson’s candidacy to have the appearance 
of being Tammany-dominated.? When Bryon R. Newton, pub- 
licity agent for preconvention activities, clashed with Mc- 
Combs, he was discharged, and McCombs accepted Gore’s 
suggestion for a replacement.'!® As the preconvention strug- 
gle intensified, the sickly McCombs leaned more heavily on 
Gore. “It was to him, more than any other person,’’ McCombs 
recalled, “that I turned in the most difficult moments.” 


Gore publicly defended Wilson against the verbal attacks 
of political opponents. During the Harvey-Wilson episode, 
Gore piously intimated that Wilson was refusing George 
Harvey’s support in order not to be obligated to him, remark- 
ing that the Governor’s critics should be willing to tell the 
public frankly whether their candidates would accept a 
financial obligation similar to the one the governor declined. 
“I would rather see Governor Wilson defeated and his heart 
an open book, ‘that all who run may read’,” he declared, 
“than to see him triumphant with a skeleton in his political 
closet which had been concealed from the eyes of a con- 


7 Gore to Henry S. Breckenridge, May 25, 1911, quoted in The 
Weekly Chieftain, (Vinita) June 2, 1911. 

8 Gore in conversation with A. S. Link, August 15, 1942. Link, “The 
South and Democratic Campaign ‘of 1912” ( (Unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
‘sertation, University of North Carolina, 1945), p. 7 

9 Maurice F. Lyons, William F. ie a The President Maker 
(Cincinnati, 1922), p. 41. 

10 William F. McCombs, Making Woodrow Wilson President (New 
York, 1921), p. 106. 

11 [bid., p. 80. 
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Gore also aided Wilson’s cause by persuading Francis 
G. Newlands of Nevada, himself a possible presidential can- 
didate, to declare his support of Wilson. Determined to carry 
the Midwest in the primaries, McCombs sent Gore, in March, 
on a speaking tour of Wisconsin. But Gore did more than 
speak. He helped organize an active publicity agency, and 
from Milwaukee he directed the organization of a campaign 
which reached to the smallest precinct in the state. Nor 
should Gore’s work for Wilson in Oklahoma be overlooked. 
With several able lieutenants, including William H. “Alfalfa 
Bill” Murray, Gore was able to get half of the Oklahoma de- 
legation to the national convention pledged to the New Jersey 
governor. 


At the Baltimore convention Gore worked diligently 
for Wilson. McAdoo recalled in his autobiography that Gore 
was “skillful and active” as one of the Wilson floor leaders 
and praised the Senator for his “great work.’!* McCombs’ 
secretary, Maurice F. Lyons, called Gore “a power on the 
floor.’!* After the balloting was underway and it was ap- 
parent that the hundred-odd delegates pledged to Oscar W. 
Underwood held the balance of power between Wilson and 
Champ Clark of Missouri (the two leading contenders for the 
nomination), McCombs, Gore, and others held long con- 
ferences with the Underwood leaders promising that if Wil- 
son should be put out of the race at any stage, they would 
use their influence to deliver the Wilson delegates to the 
Alabamian. With the Underwood men agreeing in return 
to remain loyal to their candidate, a solid anti-Clark block 
was formed, and Wilson ultimately probably won the nomi- 
nation because of the deft and persuasive arguments of his 
backers.!® The New York Times said, “Senator Gore was re- 
ferred to by Governor Wilson just before the deciding bal- 
lot was cast at Baltimore as a field general so capable that 


12 Lyons, McCombs, p. 53. 
13 William G. McAdoo, Crowded Years (Boston, 1931), p. 152. 
14 Typed statement signed by Lyons, in Maurice F. Lyons Papers 
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it would be mere impertinence on his own part to intervene 
in the situation instead of trusting all to the Senator.’’!® 


After the convention the most perplexing business fac- 
ing the Democrats was the reorganization of the Democratic 
National Committee. Josephus Daniels, A. Mitchell Palmer, 
A. S. Burleson, and Gore conferred several times, finally 
agreeing that McCombs and McAdoo should be recommend- 
ed as chairman and vice-chairman respectively of the na- 
tional committee. A strong executive committee, including 
Gore, was chosen to support McCombs and McAdoo." Gore, 
impressing his fellow workers with his organizing genius 
during the preconvention campaign, was named chairman of 
the National Bureau of Organization. When the Senator took 
charge he found the party machinery in a state of “utter di- 
lapidation,” and it was October before the organization was 
under full sail.1? Directing the campaign with extraordinary 
ability, he perfected the organization to such an extent that 
it was possible to reach the personnel of the smallest pre- 
cincts. Distributing pamphlets giving detailed instructions 
to local workers on how to form Wilson and Marshall clubs, 
Gore urged the establishment of these groups throughout 
the country, supplying them liberally with campaign litera- 
ture and buttons.!® The organization bureau distributed 760, 
000 packages of campaign material to an estimated 360,000 dif- 
ferent individuals. Some 3,300,000 pieces of printed matter 
were sent directly from Gore’s office and about 2,500,000 
were sent from the general supply room by order of his 
bureau.”° 


When the general election gave Wilson an electoral 


16 August 12, 1912. 
17 Of the committee of fourteen, Burleson evidently considered Mc- 


Combs, McAdoo, Gore, Daniels, Joseph E. Davies, W. R. King, and 
William Saulsbury the most important members of the campaign committee. 
See memorandum in A. S. Burleson Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library 
of Congress) . 

18 Gore to John J. Raskob, December 15, 1928, in Gore Papers. 


_ _\* Gore to “My Dear Democratic Friend” (mimeographed), October 
3, 1912, in Joseph Daniels Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of 
Congress). 

20 W. D. Jamieson to T. P. Gregory, November 7, 1912, copy in 
rots ‘ae aye Papers (Yale University Library), quoted in Link, 
op. cit., p. 482. 
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college landslide, the Democratic leaders held conferences 
from November to March, their discussions centering around 
cabinet choices and the program for the next session of Con- 
gress. Gore conferred with Colonel Edward M. House in 
November, at which time the Oklahoma leader expressed his 
favorable opinion of Bryan as a possible cabinet member.?! 
The following January the Senator talked with the Presi- 
dent-elect on two occasions, at one of which he and Hoke 
Smith conferred with Wilson for three hours discussing ca- 
binet posts and the program for the coming session of Con- 
gress.”” There were rumors that Gore would be given a ca- 
binet position, and it was generally believed in Oklahoma 
that the Senator could have one if he desired it.2* But Gore 
did not care to leave his Senate post. He had attained the 
height of his ambition when he reached the Senate, and he 
had no desire to leave it at a time when his influence was 
obviously gaining momentum. 


Gore lent his support to the New Freedom measures. 
The Underwood tariff bill and the act establishing the Fe- 
deral Reserve System received his votes, the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act and the bill providing for a Federal Trade Com- 
mission gained his support, and the various social-justice 
measures enacted during the Wilson regime, including woman 
suffrage, met with his approval. When an amendment to the 
Constitution proposing suffrage for women was voted down 
in 1914 the National Suffrage Association published its first 
blacklist, naming nine United States Senators and nine Re- 
presentatives in Congress “whose opposition to woman suf- 
frage is so powerful as to constitute the greatest obstacle to 
federal legislation that the women have to face.”** Gore was 
included in this list; he had voted against woman suffrage.” 
But Gore learned his lesson, and thereafter he voted and 
spoke for the extension of the suffrage until it was accepted 


21 House to Wilson, November 28, 1912, quoted in Charles Seymour 
(ed.), The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1926), Vol. I, pp. 
94-95. 


22 The New York Times, January 9, 1913. 

23 The Post-Herald, (Hollis) November 7, 1912; The Weekly Star, 
(Mangum) November 28, 1912. The Arizona Gazette, (Phoenix) Decem- 
ber 9, 1912, suggested Gore for Secretary of Interior. 

24 The New York Times, August 30, 1914. 

25 Congressional Record, 63 Congress, 2 Sess., p. 5108. 
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by the legislature.”® 


When the Democrats organized the Senate in the spring 
of 1913, Gore was appointed to the positicn he desired above 
all others: chairmanship of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. In this position his major responsibility cen- 
tered around the annual agricultural appropriation bills al- 
locating money for the Department of Agricuiture. Working 
behind the scenes on many other pieces of legislation, Gore 
was the Senate floor leader when agricultural appropria- 
tions were being considered. 


The most significant legislation with which Gore dealt 
in his capacity related to rural credits. With agitation for 
rural credit reform increasing, Gore secured an amendment 
to the 1914 agricultural appropriation bill, making possible 
the creation of the United States Rural Credit Commission 
with power “to investigate and study in European countries 
cooperative land-mortgage banks, cooperative rural credit 
unions, and similar organizations and institutions devoting 
their attention to the promotion of agriculture and the better- 
ment of rural conditions.”?’ President Wilson appointed Gore 
as a member of his commission, but other duties hindered 
him from making the European tour.”* From the data gather- 
ed in Europe,” Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, chairman of 
the commission, framed and introduced a bill to establish a 
system of privately controlled land banks to operate under 
federal charter. A clause in the bill providing for govern- 
ment support was opposed by both Wilson and Secretary of 
Agriculture David F. Houston, and the agrarians were forced 
to halt temporarily their agitation for rural credits. 


While guiding the 1916 agricultural appropriation bill 
through the Senate, Gore submitted Fletcher’s original rural 
credit measure as an admendment, but it was never reported 
from committee. A second attempt was made to attach the 
bill as an amendment, and Gore had a conference with the 
President on the subject, but when House conferees insisted 


26 Ibid., 65 Congress, 2 Sess., p. 10987; 65 Congress, 3 Sess., p. 3062; 
66 Congress, 1 Sess., pp. 229, 232. 


7 37 U.S. Statutes, p. 855. 
28 Harlow’s Weekly, Vol. III (May 3, 1913), p. 12 


29 See Senate Documents, 63 Congress, 1 Sess., No. 214, IV (Serial 
No. 6519), 2 parts. 
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on drastically revising the amendment, Gore voiced objection, 
and the subject was laid aside for further study. 


At Gore’s insistence a substitute for the amendment 
was included in the bill, creating a twelve-member congres- 
sional joint committee charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring and reporting to Congress in January, 1916, a bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a system of rural credits 
adapted to American needs and conditions. After working 
for nearly a. year, this committee introduced a bill in the 
Senate. Aware of the need for a system of long-term loans 
at low rates of interest with the amortization method of 
payments, Gore lent his support to this bill.2° When the 
measure was signed into law by the President a number of 
interested guests were present, including the members of 
the United Rural Credits Commission.*+ 


Gore’s 1907 campaign platform contained a plank against 
militarism,*? and the Senator manifested his pacificism dur- 
ing the critical period in the United States-Mexican relations 
prior to this country’s entry into World War I. Introducing 
a resolution in the Senate to authorize the President to ne- 
gotiate with Mexico for a neutral zone along the northern 
border of Mexico, Gore expressed his increasing pacifistic 
tendencies. This pacificism had been exemplified in a more 
concrete way with the outbreak of the World War in Europe. 
In the progressive tradition, Gore assumed that the war was 
mainly economic in causation, and he attacked the bankers, 
munition makers, and industrialists who profited financially 
from the war. He refused to support the President’s defense 
program as he aligned himself with the antipreparedness 


group. 


The problem of neutrality facing the United States re- 
ceived Gore’s attention when the intensified German sub- 
marine campaign brought violations of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens traveling on belligerents’ armed ships. After se- 


80 Gore in address before the New York Credit Men’s Association 
of New York City, January 25, 1916, Senate Documents, 64 Congress, 1 
Sess., No. 386, XLII (Serial No. 6952), p. 7. 

31 Woodrow Wilson to Duncan U. Fletcher, May 23, 1916, Wood- 
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veral incidents, a multitude of diplomatic notes, and general 
confusion owing to the administration’s reversals and coun- 
ter-reversals relating to the subject of travel on the high 
seas, a crisis was reached in the early spring of 1916. With 
the Congress (whose members generally favored restrictions 
on American travelers) and the President (who wanted to 
hold the Germans to “strict accountability” for loss of Ameri- 
can lives by U-boat attack) in disagreement on the issue, it 
appeared to many that Wilson was deliberately trying to 
maneuver this country into war by going to almost any ex- 
treme to support the principle of American rights to travel 
on the high seas. The climax came when Wilson decided to 
fight his critics in Congress who, he felt, were trying to 
take from him the control of foreign affairs. ®*? The Gore- 
McLemore resolutions, around which the controversy had 
raged, were decisively defeated in March, 1916, (although 
Gore amended his resolution beyond recognition) and the 
crisis was past. 


Gore had been in the thick of the fight since early Janu- 
ary, 1916, when he introduced bills to prevent Americans 
from traveling on belligerent ships. These bills were not 
acted upon, and the situation seemed to indicate that the 
President was leading the country into war. Gore then in- 
troduced his resolution, which if accepted, would have ex- 
pressed Congress’s disapproval of United States citizens ex- 
ercising the right to travel on armed ships. 

Although not a pacifist in the sense that he opposed 
war under any circumstances,** Gore was consistent with 
most of the progressives in leaning toward isolationism. But 
Gore opposed involvement in the European war for another 
reason. By 1914, he had pledged himself to reducing govern- 


ment expenses to save the taxpayers’ money, and he knew 
that a declaration of war would bring havoc to the United 
States treasury. Pacifist progressive tendencies, opposition to 
militarism, obsession with saving money, and a fear that the 
President desired war in the spring of 1916 forced the blind 


33 ‘Wilson to Edward A. Pou, February 29, 1916, Wilson Papers. 
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Senator to advocate suspension of what he considered a 
trivial right in order to lessen America’s chances of becom- 
ing a part of the European conflict. 


In the spring of 1917 the situation in Europe was in- 
creasingly foreboding, and Wilson’s antagonists filibustered 
to death a bill designed to give the Chief Executive the power 
to arm American ships. Gore was seriously ill during the fili- 
buster,** but he surely would have joined it had he been pre- 
sent.*® This sickness also prevented him from being present 
when the vote was taken on the war declaration, but he later 
announced that he opposed the declaration and would have 
voted against it had he been there. 


Gore’s voting record during the war was generally anti- 
administration. He voted for the war-risk insurance act for 
American military personnel, the civil rights act for soldiers, 
the preferential shipping bill, the so-called trading-with- 
the enemy act, and several similar bills, but these measures 
were negligible when placed beside the ones he opposed. 
Favoring a volunteer army, the Senator feared that the draft 
would make this country too militaristic. For similar reasons 
he voted against the bill providing for censorship of the press 
during wartime. Although supporting the espionage bill, Gore 
soon expressed regret for having done so, “because it has al- 
ready been used or abused to throttle freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press.” *7 As a result of Gore’s stand on these 
measures, especially the draft, the Oklahoma press and elec- 
torate became aroused. Much popular disapproval was ex- 
pressed against Gore’s voting record. According to one sur- 
vey of 225 Oklahoma newspapers, not a single editorial 


column openly supported the Senator.** 


A member of the Senate Finance Committee, Gore helped 


35 Congressional Record, 64 Congress, 2 Sess., pp 863ff; 2749; Per- 
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prepare the war-revenue acts, and he voted for almost all 
of the major appropriation bills, but he negated the effect 
of his co-operation by opposing the government’s policy for 
war-financing. He favored the pay-as-you-go plan, continual- 
ly stressing that he did not want to lay a great debt on fu- 
ture generations. He believed that the government should 
tax rather than borrow money to finance the war. Wishing 
to tax companies reaping huge war profits, he declared, “I 
would like to demonetize war. I might almost say .... every 
dollar of war profits is dripping with blood and tears.”*? If 
the Senator had had his way, a high flat rate--he failed to 
mention a specific figure--would have been established ra- 
ther than the graduated scale of taxation on war profits 
which the Senate ultimately accepted. Claiming to have or- 
iginated the slogan “draft money as well as men,” the Sena- 
tor favored the various liberty and victory loan drives, al- 
though he was accused of opposing them. Before the South- 
ern Commercial Congress in New York in October, 1917, 
Gore said, “It is as much a public duty to buy bonds as to 
pay taxes. The man with the pocketbook must stand back 
of the boy with the bayonet. It would be almost as great a 
disaster to lose this liberty loan drive as to lose a battle in 
France.” *° 


Except for the food survey requested by the President, 
Gore generally did not agree with the President’s recom- 
mendations concerning food legislation in wartime. He open- 
ly opposed the Lever food control bill because he concluded 
that it delegated unconstitutional powers to the executive. 
As a result of the opposition, Gore, as Agriculture Committee 
chairman, appointed a member of his committee and a friend 
of the measure to take control of the bill,41 and then he led 
the opposition to it. 


Gore did not like the broad powers over food produc- 
tion, distribution, and regulation delegated to the Chief 
Executive. The section of the bill requiring businesses to se- 
cure licenses to operate repelled Gore. “To require a free 
country to take out a license to transact business when he 


39 Congressional Record, 65 Congress, 1 Sess., p. 6849. 
40 A typed manuscript of this speech is in the Gore Papers. 
41 Congressional Record, 65 Congress, 1 Sess., p. 3772. 
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should be encouraged to transact business runs counter to 
my view of first principles as well as of sound public policy,” 
he declared.*? His opposition to the President on this issue 
caused many Oklahoma newspapers to suspect that Gore was 
in league with the food speculators. His opposition was so 
strong and his criticism so biting that he was charged with 
obstructing the war legislation by a fellow Senator. Presi- 
dent Wilson agreed that Gore had used obstructionist tactics 
in his fight against the bill, and thanked George Chamberlain 
for making his remarks against Gore on the Senate floor.** 


With the enactment of the Lever Food Control Act, Presi- 
dent Wilson placed a minimum price on wheat and set the 
stage for another clash between the administration and the 
independent “Sooner” Senator. When it became apparent 
that the fixed price for wheat was not only the minimum 
but also the maximum figure, Gore went into action. Al- 
though he opposed price fixing in principle, Gore advocated a 
higher absolute figure since he had been assured by Food Ad- 
ministrator Herbert Hoover and Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston that the price was not the minimum but the absolute 
price.** In February, 1918, the Senator introduced a resolu- 
tion providing that the minimum price for the 1918 wheat 
crop be raised from $2.00 to $2.50 per bushel. When this mea- 
sure made no progress, he introduced an amendment to the 
agricultural appropriation bill proposing this increase. 


Responsible for steering the appropriation bill through the 
Senate, Gore included his amendment and in March, 1918, the 
Senate made the wheat amendment a part of the appropria- 
tion bill. Senate and House conferees discussed this amend- 
ment until June, delaying the passage of all agricultural ap- 
propriations when at last Gore agreed to a reduction of ten 
cents per bushel. But the President was not disposed to accept 
the wheat amendment. “Nothing more distinctly against the 
public interest has been put into a bill in many a month,” 
he had written when the Senate first accepted the amend- 
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ment, “and I fail to see any need for it, from the point of view 
even of the farmer.”*® In a veto message which the House 
subsequently refused to override, the President dissented 
from the amendment on principle as well as expediency.*® 
Coming from a state with a large portion of its area in the 
wheat belt, Gore tried but failed to assist his large farm con- 
stituency. . 


He was more successful in securing benefits for his oil- 
interested constituency under the guise of war legislation. 
To the War Revenue Act of 1918 he secured the adoption of 
an amendment which inaugurated the discovery depletion 
allowance, the principle for exempting from the income tax 
all proceeds from oil which represented capital by providing 
for the return of capital based on the market value. Oil pro- 
ducers thus paid less taxes than when depletion had been 
based on cost. 


When the Treaty of Versailles was before the Senate for 
ratification, Gore insisted that reservations be made in re- 
gard to the United States’ entry into the League of Nations. 
Knowing that the treaty could not pass without reservations, 
Oklahoma’s junior Senator had voted for many of them and 
during the voting in November, 1918, he cast his ballot for 
the treaty with reservations. He was one of four Democrats 
who refused to listen to the President’s plea for the supporters 
of the League to vote against the treaty with the Lodge re- 
servations. 


Gore has generally been considered one of the “Irrecon- 
cilables” opposed to the treaty in any form, but it is more ac- 
curate to label him a Reservationist. The treaty advocates 
generally voted aganst the reservations while the Irreconcil- 
ables voted for them, with both groups joining to vote against | 
the treaty in its final form. The Reservationists, although 
a large group not lending itself to accurate generalizations, 
were ordinarily in favor of the reservations and then voted 
for the treaty in its completed form. Gore fell within the 
bounds of this group and should definitely be classed with 
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one of the several groups of Reservationists. 


Gore insisted that he favored a league of nations; but 
he did not like the League that Wilson advocated. He wanted 
a world organization “to regulate international law, set up 
a code of justice and establish a court of conciliation,” but he 
did not want an arrangement requiring an army to enforce 
its decrees.*’ He claimed he did not want to see the treaty 
defeated, but he was realist enough to understand party 
politics, and he foresaw that if the treaty were accepted it 
would be with Reservations. Favoring the reservations which 
Henry Cabot Lodge advanced, Gore manifested his growing 
isolationism by expressing fears of entangling alliances and 
frequent wars. 


Gore’s defeat in 1920 resulted from his outspoken op- 
position to the administration’s war policies, his stand on 
the League, and the fact that his political opponents laid 
careful plans for his defeat, taking advantage of the Okla- 
homa voters’ aroused attitudes because of his clash with their 
popular President. During the decade of the twenties while 
he was out of the Senate, Gore crystallized his isolationist 
thinking, and he became economically more conservative. 
Practicing law in Washington, he fought and won the case 
of Burnet, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, v. Coronado 
Oil and Gas Company, dealing with petroleum recovery on 
tax-exempt state-owned school lands. ** He argued this case 
twice before the United States Supreme Court, finally win- 
ning it in 1932. Gore’s interest in the oil industry’s welfare 
undoubtedly helped his growing conservatism, and the money 
he made as a result of this and other litigations did not hinder 
the trend. 


Gore’s re-election to the Senate in 1930 is attributable 
to several factors. The pacifism which he had manifested dur- 
ing the First World War and his isolationism apparent dur- 
ing the debates on the Treaty and the League were not so 
repugnant to Oklahoma voters after a decade dominated by 
similar sentiment. Not to be discounted was the fact that 
Gore tied his campaign securely to the Democratic guberna- 


47 Harlow’s Weekly, Vol. XVII (December 3, 1919), pp. 1-2. 
42 285 U, S) 393:(1932): 
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torial candidate, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray. Appealing to the mar- 
ginal farmers of Oklahoma by campaigning as the candidate 
with a hole in his pocket, Gore ousted the Republican incum- 
bent. 


During the first two years of his last senatorial term, 
Gore criticized the Hoover administration’s efforts to solve 
the problems created by the depression. The only positive 
suggestion offered by Gore for solving the depression dilem- 
ma while the Republicans were in office was his advocacy of 
the reviving of international trade. With protectionism tri- 
umphing during the Republican supremacy of the twenties, 
Gore was sure that the tariff barriers aided depression. He was 
convinced that these walls would have to be lowered for 
trade and prosperity to return. Thinking that all of the ef- 
forts of the administration were in vain, Gore was a stalwart 
advocate of laissez-faire in the midst of one of the world’s 
worst economic crises. 


The Senator campaigned for Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1932, but he soon became an opponent of the New Deal be- 
cause it was “going too far too fast.” Voting for the banking 
holiday bill, he soon had misgivings about the unlimited 
plenary power granted under it. He did not vote on the bill 
establishing the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and 
he was unhappy with many of the activities of the “Triple 
A” program. He voiced opposition to the Government’s re- 
gulating the choice and quantity of crops to be planted by 
the farmers. Scoffing at crop reduction as a way to decrease 
surpluses, he questioned the policy of “murdering” pigs un- 
der the program.*® 


The spectacular New Deal experiments to rehabilitate 
and regiment industry for recovery and reform, especially 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, received Gore’s op- 
position. The virtually complete regulation of industry pro- 
posed under the N.I.R.A. Gore termed “as revolutionary as 
anything that happened in this country in 1776, or in France 
in 1789, or in Italy under Mussolini or in Russia under 


49 Gore to Henry A. Wallace, September 14, 1933, in Gore Papers. 
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Stalin.”’®® He expressed astonishment at the amount of authori- 
ty to be invested in the head of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, and he vocally protested the section which he 
thought would destroy private property. He reasoned that 
the framers of the measure were confusing the police power 
with the power to regulate commerce. His primary consti- 
tutional objections were raised in regard to the issuing of 
licenses to carry on business, and his strongest opposition to 
the N.LR.A. related to these government-issued permits. 


On the contention that the N.I.R.A. was unconstitutional, 
Gore voted against its passage. When the Supreme Court 
vindicated his position by declaring unanimously that the 
act was unconstitutional,®*! Gore could hardly restrain him- 
self. He wrote an open letter to the Oklahoma press in which 
he gave himself verbal pats on the back by reminding his 
readers that he had predicted this outcome, hinting that his 
stand by the Constitution in the face of popular disapproval 
should be remembered at election time. He also wrote a 
letter (which he never mailed) to Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes the day after the historic decision, praising the 
Court’s action and recalling his defense of the Constitution 
during the debates on the bill.*? 


Along with Gore’s constitutional and economic opposi- 
tion to governmental control of industry went his philosophy 
regarding federal relief, a prominent aspect of the Roosevel- 
tian program. Gore insisted throughout his last term in of- 
fice that relief should be administered at state and local levels 
rather than by the federal government. Because of his atti- 
tude toward the “give-away” programs and his obsession to 
protect the taxpayer, Gore was a perennial opponent of the 
New Deal relief measures. Every relief measure adopted in- 
variably took more money from the taxpayer’s pocket, and 
the Senator pleaded the cause of the taxpayer who financed 
the measures. When Congress debated the bill appropriating 


50 Senate Finance Committee, 73 Congress, Hearings (May 31, 1933), 


51 Shechter v. United States, 295 U. S. 495 (1935). ‘ 

52 Gore to Charles Evans Hughes, May 28, 1935, in Gore Papers. 
The a aihae edited this letter which has been published in The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol XXXII, No. 4 (Winter, 1954-55), pp. 429-31. 
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nearly five billion dollars for relief, Gore freely expressed 
his dissent and voted against the bill in the face of disapprovol 
of large numbers of unemployed voters in Oklahoma. 


Gore attacked pensions in his old age, expressing dis- 
favor with the administration’s efforts to institute old age 
benefits and social security both as relief measures and pub- 
lic welfare legislation. On occasion he expressed fears of so- 
cialism advancing under the guise of the New Deal.** He held 
that assistance for persons over sixty-five should be opposed 
on the principle that it might make the recipients cease to 
have initiative.°* He often expressed the opinion that the vir- 
tues self-help, self-denial, self-reliance, and self-respect were 
being stifled by the enormous sums set aside for relief. He 
was not simply using a euphonious catchphrase when he said 
that “the dole spoils the soul.” He honestly believed that 
the New Deal policies repressed individual initiative, contri- 
buting to greater numbers of persons demanding subsidiza 
tion. 


Soil conservation was the one important area in which 
the Oklahoma Senator and the New Deal were in agreement. 
Although opposing government competition with private en- 
terprise by voting against the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Gore considered the program of conservation indispensable 
for the future of the country and was one of the prime movers 
for soil conservation. The damaging dust storms of the early 
thirties, with the loss of valuable topsoil by wind and soil 
erosion, forced Gore to favor government intervention for the 
hard-hit plains states. Generally opposed to federal regula- 
tion, he acknowledged erosion control as a function of the 
central government since it entailed engineering problems 
which individual farmers or states could not handle. To solve 
the problems of flood and erosion the Senator advocated a 
network of dams and reservoirs on the Mississippi River’s 
tributaries, as well as terraces and other conservation mea- 
sures on individual farms. With this in mind he introduced 
a bill to protect the Mississippi watershed against soil ero- 


°8 Senate Finance Committee, 74 Congress, Hearings (January 25, 
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sion. A similar House bill was ultimately accepted, but Gore 
deserves mention for his strong advocacy of this conservation 
measure. He also introduced a bill to establish a soil con- 
servation service to deal with flood waters affecting the na- 
vigability of streams. Again his bill was not the one which 
finally became law, but the phrase “soil conservation ser- 
vice,” originated by Gore, was substituted for “soil erosion 
control service,” the name originally designated for the new 
division in the Department of Agriculture.®® 


Excluding legislation regarding soil conservation, Gore 
did not give great effort to the needs of his farm constituency 
during the 1930’s. He was often out of step with the New Deal 
legislation attempting to meet rural needs, and he played the 
role of opposer more often than that of advocate. The Sena- 
tor’s interest in farm assistance was no longer as intense as 
it had been during his earlier period in the Senate. The mov- 
ing of his legal voting residence from Lawton to Oklahoma 
City in 1930 just after his re-election was symbolic of his 
shifted emphasis in regard to his constituents. During his 
earlier terms in public office he had defended progressive 
measures, the farmers, and the poor, but during the 1930’s— 
even though he insisted he was still a voice of the farmers— 
it was apparent that his interests no longer lay primarily with 
his first love. For example, although Gore harped on the ex- 
pense added to gasoline for farmers’ tractors when he dis- 
cussed the federal gasoline tax, his opposition actually stem- 
med from his interest in his large oil constituency. He often 
figuratively shed public tears for the overtaxed oil industry 
and preached against the tax structure which he believed 
placed an unnecessarily heavy burden on that industry. In- 
strumental near the end of the Wilson era in the passage 
of a depletion allowance which greatly benefitted oil produc- 
ers, Gore spent efforts to obtain a larger allowance for oil 
depletions during his last term in the Senate. 


Gore’s longtime stand against protective tariffs, dating 
from early years in the Senate and expressed freely during 
the Republican ascendancy of the twenties, was reversed 
when he voted for a tariff on oil during the depression. He 


a Oe Congressional Record, 74 Congress, 1 Sess., p. 6012. 
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circumvented his previous anti-protectionist stand by say- 
ing that the hard times demanded a tariff on oil, and he sooth- 
ed his conscience by announcing that he preferred an em- 
bargo on a monthly basis rather than a tariff law.°® Gore 
raised both constitutional and economic doubts about the 
reciprocal trade agreements of the thirties. He did not believe 
that the executive should be given the power to raise or re- 
duce tariff duties or that reciprocity was the best way to 
promote international trade. 


Gore’s isolationism came to the front in the Senate 
fight over World Court. President Roosevelt felt that 
the public favored the United States’ joining the World 
Court, and in 1935 he sent a special message to the Senate 
pressing that body to vote to join the Court. Gore worked 
against the Court with Hiram Johnson, William E. Borah, 
and George W. Norris, old-line progressives of the postwar 
era who had long expressed fears about international “en- 
tanglements.” It was these men more than any others in 
the Senate who defeated adherence to the Court. 


Although Gore had voted for some of the New Deal 
measures, he was too conservative to support all of them. 
The aged Senator was washed ashore when the New Deal 
reached high tide in 1936, the policies of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt being the significant issues in Oklahoma’s Democratic 
primary campaign of that year. When the prognosticators 
analyzed the election results showing the incumbent running 
a poor fourth, they saw the powerful impact the New Deal 
had made on the Oklahoma populace. Gore’s independence 
in the face of the national administration was the most im- 
portant element in his defeat. 


Another factor causing his demise was prejudice arous- 
ed among the lower classes by the support given him by me- 
tropolitan newspapers and business. Although the wealthy 
and conservative urban vote was cast for the Senator, he 
was unable to appeal to the rural voters, and he lost much 
of his former strength in the farming areas.®? His affinity 


6 Speech by Gore before the Governors’ Oil Relief Conference, Jan- 
uary 16, 1931, pamphlet in Gore Papers. 
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with the oil interests superseded his appeal to the marginal 
farmers in his conservative old age, and this became an im- 
portant detriment in his last campaign. For the second time 
in his career Gore had been defeated for a Senate seat pri- 
marily because of his opposition to a popular program. His 
stand against Wilson and the war measures was only a por- 
tent of his final retirement in 1936.58 


Even though Gore was a staunch conservative in the 
1930’s, he claimed to be a “true” progressive. Reminded of 
his opposition to the New Deal as an illustration of his con- 
servatism, Gore used an analogy of a cannon ball fired at 
night which appeared to be standing still if a flash of lightn- 
ing came while the ball was in the air. Said he, “I am going 
as fast as the cannon ball but I am not going as fast as lightn- 
ing.’’°° Claiming to be in the Jeffersonian tradition, he be- 
lieved in the philosophy that the government which governs 
least governs best. Upon his final retirement, Gore stated 
that throughout his career he had tried to steer his course 
by the “fixed star of principle” and not by the “shooting stars 
of expediency.’®® Yet there is a marked difference between 
his early progressive career and his later conservative one. 


He cannot often be charged with voting on the grounds 
of expediency, but it is obvious that his outlook on govern- 
ment regulation and federal domestic supports changed with 
the years. During his later years, he opposed many things 
which he had favored in his earlier career: direct election 
of Senators, the income tax, pensions, reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments, federal aid to various groups, and federal supervision 
of industries. 


Claiming that his Populist ardor was due to the radical 
errancy of youth, the Old Senator had become ultraconser- 
tive. He was removed from the political scene because he 
was out of step with the times. But his career, spanning the 
first third of the twentieth century, is inseparably linked with 
the early history of the State of Oklahoma. 


58 Gore spent the remaining thirteen years of his life practicing law 
in the nation’s capital specializing in Indian affairs and tax matters. 

59 The Washington Post, June 18, 1934. 

60 Gore to the editor of The Independent, (Oklahoma City) March 
14, 1936, quoted in Congressional Record, 74th Congress, 2 Sess., p. 4378. 
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PIONEERING ON THE GREAT PLAINS 
By Wiiliam E. Baker* 


Slowly the covered wagon drawn by two weary and 
sweating horses moved westward. The sun this August after- 
noon 1901 bore down upon parched ground where no rain 
had fallen for many weeks, creating a temperature, taxing 
the endurance of both man and beasts. A death like stillness 
prevailed with only an occasional breeze to rustle the leaves 
on the Cottonwood trees. The meadow lark with wings 
lightly spread and bill open sought relief from the burning 
heat in the shade of fence posts, turfs of grass or weeds 
wherever possible. 


In the wagon with me were my wife and our two small 
children, one two and one-half years old, and the other 6 
months. The baby had become very ill soon after leaving our 
home near Guthrie, Oklahoma, and now lay listless on his 
pallet in the torrid heat of the covered wagon. 


Our destination was a homestead upon which I had 
placed a filing the previous winter some 80 miles west of 
Guthrie in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian Reservation. 
These Indians had previously selected their allotments of 
160 acres each, which was generally nearby or adjacent to 
running streams, after which, that portion remaining was 
opened for settlement by the white men, April 18, 1892. The 
better agricultural land was quickly taken up by homestead- 


ers; however some of the poorer and more hilly land re- 
mained unsettled for several years and was used by cattlemen 
for grazing purposes. It was upon some of this grazing land 


that I had placed a filing the previous winter. 
Since our marriage I had been farming in a small way 
and teaching school. Two children had been added to our 


* Soon after copy for the Autumn number of The Chronicles was sent 
to press, the Editorial Department received the sad news of the death of 
Mr. William E. Baker—‘“Uncle Bill Baker’—who personally had con- 
tributed this story of “Pioneering on the Great Plains,” early last summer. 
With Mr. Baker’s passing on Sunday afternoon, September 22, 1957, Okla- 
homa lost another of its fine old pioneers who gave much to the history 
and progress in this State—Ed. 
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family and we had collected a small herd of cattle, which 
had created in us a desire for a home of our own where we 
could raise our children and pasture our cattle. This prompt- 
ed us to file upon 160 acres of this grazing land. 


The following June after filing upon the land my wife 
and I had proceeded to our new home where we built a half 
dugout, dug a well and broke out a few acres of land. Thus 
complying with the first requirements necessary to obtaining 
a patent to our new home. We then returned to our old home 
near Guthrie, planning to work through wheat harvest and 
threshing to obtain sufficient money to carry us through the 
winter. That summer being one of the driest ever known in 
Oklahoma. No wheat was raised and no farm work of any 
kind was available, making it imperative that I teach school 
again the coming winter. The regulations relative to a home- 
stead were that the occupant must not be absent from the 
homestead for more than 6 months at any one time for a 
period of 5 years, to obtain a patent. To comply with these 
regulations we had planned to spend the latter part of Au- 
gust on the homestead, and then again a few days during 
Christmas holidays, and return to it permanently the following 
spring. 


Travel with a team and wagon was very slow, thirty 
miles per day being a good average. We had started from 
our home near Guthrie and the first night camped amid large 
trees in a beautiful cove on the banks of Kingfisher Creek, 
a few miles west of Kingfisher. The next day we climbed the 
Gyp Hills, and camped that night among sand hills and black 
jacks on the east side of the North Canadian River. The 
next morning we crossed the dry bed of the river and continu- 
ed on what we hoped to be the last day of our outward jour- 
ney. 


Slowly the sweating horses plodded onward through the 
intense heat and the soft sandy roads. We were now travel- 
ing due west from Watonga, through black jacks and sand 
hills, About mid-afternoon we came to the allotment of “Big 
Baby,” a Cheyenne Indian, where we turned south one-half 
mile to the banks of the South Canadian River. This ford 
was known as the “One-Horse-Crossing,’ so named for a 
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Cheyenne Indian having his allotment adjacent to the south- 
east. The river at this point had a sandy bed near one-half 
mile across. The extreme drouth the preceeding summer had 
resulted in the drying up of practically all streams in this 
portion of the state. 


One can well imagine our consternation when upon ar- 
riving at the river’s edge we found that just recently it 
had been running almost bank full. And at this time a 
stream of water some three hundred feet across still flowing 
rapidly onward. Evidently there had been a flash flood 
on its head waters far to the west or in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. While the river had now receded to 
its present flow, no wagon had attempted a crossing since 
its recent rise. During high waters in this type of sandy 
bottom streams the swift current will erode out depressions 
in the river bottom to be filled quickly again with loose 
sand forming quicksand. After each rise it becomes neces- 
sary before attempting a crossing with a team and wagon 
to wade back and forth across the current to locate and avoid 
those quicksand traps, and outline a firm crossing. This I 
had done many times the last several years as we had lived 
on the north side of the Cimarron river and, Guthrie, our 
trading point was on the south side. With no bridge, fording 
became necessary. 


The Cimarron and South Canadian rivers were alike in 
having a wide sandy bed except that the South Canadian was 
much the broader. One important difference which I learn- 
ed later was, that the Cimarron where I knew it only had a 
drop of 7 feet to the mile while the Canadian at this point 
had a drop of 14 feet. This gave the flow in the Canadian, 
even when moderately low, sufficient speed to erode out 
depressions in current bed in a very few minutes and then 
be filled with quicksand. 


I now waded across the current several times before 
feeling I had located a crossing sufficiently firm to be safe. 
By aligning trees on the river bank with hills in the distance 
marking the crossing I had selected, I mounted to the spring- 


seat beside my wife and at command the horses moved for- 
ward. 
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Either we veered from the crossing as outlined, or in 
the short space of time hetween wading across and starting 
with the wagon a quicksand area had been formed. We had 
not advanced more than one hundred feet into the current 
before both horses dropped into the quicksand; only the tops 
of their heads, necks and hips remaining above water. With 
a bewildering shock I now realized our situation and the 
danger confronting my wife and children. Also should the 
horses be drowned and the contents of the wagon destroyed 
we would be stranded eight miles from home and relation 
with neither food nor extra clothing. A very sick baby, and 
the only means of communication, several miles afoot to 
oost office, thence by slow traveling mail hack to destination. 
Next to my wife and children the horses had to be saved if 
aumanly possible. 


My wife remained in the springseat holding both chil- 
dren while I rushed to the horses’ heads and catching each 
by the bridal bit, with all my strength raised their nostrils 
above water, enabling them to get their breath. The off- 
horse soon began to struggle which settled the sand under 
his front feet raising his head and neck above waiter. Now 
centering my attention on the near-horse I soon had it strug- 
gling sufficiently to obtain the same results. Pushing back 
to the double-trees I withdrew the wagon hammer freeing 
them from the tongue. Then back to the front I unsnapped 
the breast-straps from the neck yoke, thus freeing the horses 
entirely from the wagon. All this time watching the wagon 
intently that the first indication of its starting to turn over 
I would abandon the horses and rush to my wife’s aid. Thanks 
to the Unseen Forces to be, fortune now seemed to change 
and be with us. 


A moderately heavy load aided materially in causing the 
wagon to sink in the soft sand to its running gears. Here 
the sand settled about the wheels up to their hubs holding 


the wagon firmly in place. The water was now flowing be- 
tween the top and bottom box. My wife, born and bred on 
the frontiers of the great plains, sat calmly in the spring- 
seat about eighteen inches above the raging waters, clasp- 
ing the two children to her breast without manifestation of 


} 
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fear though well knowing the danger confronting us. 


The end of a driving line properly applied to work 
horses can often produce remarkable results. I now exerted 
all the skill I could command in this particular act. The 
horses, struggling, to avoid the stinging blows falling upon 
their necks and shoulders scon settled the quicksand suffi- 
ciently firm about them to be driven ashore. 


Dropping the lines I pushed back to the wagon and took 
the oldest child to shore and placed him on the quilt from 
the springseat. Returning to the wagon I took the baby in 
one arm, and holding to my wife with the other we reached 
shore altho at times it seemed the raging current would 
surely take us off our feet. My wife with the children now 
sought shelter in the shade of the large cottonwood trees 
on the river bank, while I hurried on foot across the river 
one half mile to a white settler with whom we had become 
acquainted the preceeding spring. Here I found two men 
willing and ready to help us. Just as we reached the 
water’s edge, a cowhoy who was riding range some distance 
away, espied our wagon stranded in mid-stream and came 
galloping down to aid in any way possible. First every thing 
in the wagon was removed and carried ashore. Next we 
detached the box from the running gears and floated it 
ashore. We then uncoupled the front gears from the back 
gears and by working the tongue and front wheels soon had 
them free and taken ashore. The same procedure was used 
with the coupling pole and rear wheels. Thus, after con- 
siderable time, we had every thing scattered about on the 
sand bar. We then re-assembled and reloaded the wagon. 
Just as the sun was going down, our benefactors started 
wading back across the river to their homes. And as we 
drove up the banks out of the river bed into the protecting 
cover of the large cottonwood trees, we experienced a feel- 
ing of thankfulness and relief seldom felt in a life time. 


Camp was soon established, and with the many dried 
limbs from the fallen cottonwood trees a rousing fire was 
soon made. 


Other than the quilt from the springseat, everything 
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in the wagon including wearing apparel and the clothes we 
had on were thoroughly saturated. Small saplings with 
forks were cut and placed in the ground adjacent to the fire, 
and other saplings were cut and placed in these forks. 
Articles from this saturated assembly were placed upon 


__ these poles for drying. The fire was kept replenished and as 


fast as one article became dry, it would be removed and an- 
other put in its place. The coyotes from the surrounding 
“hills with their mournful howl and multiple barking kept 
up a nerve disturbing contest the whole night through. The 
great horned owls from their lofty perches in the majestic 
trees of the surrounding timber kept up their continuous 
inquiry of “Who, Who, R, U,”’ from dusk to dawn. At the 
teepee of One-Horse, one-half mile to the southeast, the Chey- 
enne Indians were holding an Indian dance. The tom-tom 
with the “Ki Yies” of many voices would peal forth with 
all energy, after a time to loose some of its volume, only to 
break forth again with renewed energy and enthusiasm. 
This continued through the entire night. My wife and I 
had heard all of these many times before and ordinarily 
would not have given them more than a passing thought, 
but after the ordeal through which we had passed the pre- 
ceeding afternoon, a sick baby lying almost motionless on 
his pallet except for an occasional outburst from pain, and 
distress, and the disappointment that our trip had been in 
vain made this one of the most distressing nights my wife 
and I have ever experienced during our fifty-nine years of 
married life. It was not until two o’clock in the morning 
that everything was sufficiently dry to justify out attempt- 
ing to get a few hours rest. Even then when our tired 
nerves longed for peace and quiet, our slumber was con- 
tinuously broken by the coyotes howl, the “who who,” of 
the owl, and the continuous throb of the tom, tom, only one- 
half mile away. 


Next morning a tired and disappointed couple retraced 
their weary way over the hot and dusty roads traveled by 
them the last few preceeding days. The Land Office at 
that time was at Kingfisher through which we had to pass. 
We stopved there to see what information we could obtain, 
and were advised that we could make application for an 
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additional six months leave of absence which if granted 
would give me sufficient time to teach school the following 
winter. This we did and the leave of absence was granted. 
Our sick baby speedily recovered after reaching home where 
proper care and medical treatment could be had. The next 
spring we returned and established permanent residence on 
our homestead. 


My wife and I now: frequently hear people speak of 
“The Good Old Days,” but we have no desire to trade our 
present mode of travel and splendid highways for the old’ 
covered wagon and unimproved roads with few bridges. 
Nor do we care to exchange our present home, though mod- 
est, yet fully modern, for the old dugout, the open well, dis- 
tant from the house from which water had to be carried 
in both summer and winter, the smoking coal oil lamp, and 
the men’s “rest room” over one hill and the ladies’ over an- 
other to be used in all kinds of weather. And we give thanks 
that we have been born and bred in a country, the most won- 
derful in the world, where such transformation in the lives 
of mankind has been achieved in so short a time. 
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(Oklahoma Historical Society, collections) 


The Reverend J. S. Morrow at the age of ninety-one. 
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JOSEPH SAMUEL MURROW, APOSTLE 
TO THE INDIANS 


By Frank A. Balyeat Rees 


Father Murrow’s life has been well told in available bi- 
ographies. There is need of further study of some of his: 
many phases of service to humanity. Based mainly on his: 
own diary and letters and on some of his writings, this ar- 
ticle is an attempt to explain and evaluate this man and his 
works. His career as a Christian missionary to Indians and to 
whites and Negroes in the Indian Territory and his services 
in and through Masonry have been published and need less 
study than do the phases included in this article. A brief 
biography follows for the benefit of readers who do not know 
the life of this great pioneer. 


Joseph Samuel Murrow was born June 7, 1835, in Jeffer- 
son County, Georgia. After fifteen years in the rural schools, 
he attended Springfield Academy and then taught the next 
two years. Though a successful teacher, he was not satisfied, 
largely because he was then struggling with his vocational 
choice and leaning toward Christian service. Ordained as & 
Baptist minister in 1855, he entered Mercer University in Jan- 
uary, 1856. When repeated calls for help came from H. F. 
Buckner, missionary to the Creeks in the West, the president 
of Mercer urged that young Murrow consider this call. The Re- 
hoboth Baptist Association of Georgia agreed to sponsor him. 
and he discontinued college study in the summer of 1857, then 
ready for his senior year in college. With advanced credit 
at entrance and probably carrying an over-load, he made 
possible this rapid progress. 

With his bride f a few days, he started the five-week 


1 The reader is referred to such writings as the following for further 
biographical information. 

Charles E. Creager, Father Murrow and His Ninety Busy Years, Mus- 
kogee Times-Democrat reprint, about 1925. 

W. A. Carleton, Not Yours, But You, (Berkeley, Calif., the author c. 
Lo.) 

Clara A. McBride, “Fifty Beautiful Years,” The Indian Orphan, Vol. 
V., No. 11 (November, 1907). Mrs. McBride was the daughter of J. S. 
Murrow. 

‘ W. H. Underwood, “Rev. Dr. Joseph Samuel Murrow,” Chronicles 

of Oklahoma, Vol. VII, No. 4 (December, 1929). 
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trip to their new home, traveling by boat, train, stage coach, 
and such hired conveyances as could be had. They arrived in 
November, 1857 at Micco, or North Fork town, Choctaw 
Nation, where Buckner was stationed. There he was soon 
initiated into speaking to a strange people through an inter- 
preter, one of his major problems through the years. Working 
with as many tribes as he soon did, it was not practical for 
him to learn any one of their languages sufficently for pub- 
lic address. 


In 1859 he moved sixty miles farther west and estab- 
lished work with the Seminoles. Two years later, just as 
he had the program well started and had ordained and was 
training some able native workers, the outbreak of the Civil 
War interrupted. Federal troops and agents were soon with- 
drawn, leaving the Indians without protection or leadership. 
The Seminoles chose Murrow to lead them and soon had 
their choice confirmed by President Davis, who appointed 
him Confederate Agent in charge of Seminole welfare. 


Like all the Five Tribes, most of the able bodied Seminole 
men enlisted in the Southern army under General Albert 
Pike. Their women, children, and older and disabled men 
fled southward and established a refugee camp near the Red 
River. Numbering three or four thousand, they were joined 
by some Comanche, Osage and Wichita refugees. Murrow 
had charge of securing and issuing Confederate rations to 
these helpless and harrassed people. On this assignment, as 
in other work in the years that followed, he proved com- 
pletely honest, dependable and efficient. 


The camp was often moved for reasons of sanitation and 
safety from Union troops. One of the first buildings in a new 
camp was a brush arbor or some other place of public worship. 


During the war months he baptized more than 200, preaching 
every day but one, and then when fleeing from hostile troops. 
In various ways he ministered to these Indians and helped to 
keep them in touch with relatives in the service, whom he 
was often able to visit. 


At the close of the War, with his family, he joined Buck- 
ner in Linden, Cass County, Texas, where he taught for a 
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year. In the spring of 1867 he left his family at Linden while 
he made the journey back to resume his work with the Se- 
minoles, planning to establish a home with them in what 
is now Seminole County. In passing through the Choctaw 
Nation, he was impressed with the greater opportunity there 
and decided to leave the Seminole work to the native leaders 
whom he had trained. He helped found the town of Atoka 
on the newly built M.K.&T. Railway. Atoka proved to be 
a strategic place from which to reach the Choctaws and other 
tribes and to travel to other states. While in Texas he be- 
came interested in Masonry, taking the first three degrees, 
later to add the others and hold through many years high 
positions of trust and service in that order. Thus he added 


to the church a second agency, Masonry, through which to 


reach the people of the new country, both red and white. 


He organized the Baptist Church of Atoka, with six 
members, May 5, 1869. In spite of frequent and sometimes 
long absences, he was pastor of that church until April, 1902. 
He found time to establish churches for white settlers as 
well as for Indians. It is estimated that he organized about 
100 churches, sometimes pastoring them part-time until a 
resident pastor could be had. Many thousands of miles he 
traveled to preach, organize and encourage groups, visit the 
sick, marry couples, conduct funerals, and solicit interest 
and aid for the missionary and educational program. These 
were difficult miles, too. No established or improved high- 
ways, few bridges and often hazardous ferries and fords, few 
and poor places for lodging and meals, rain, snow, and dust, 
heat and blizzards, mosquitos and flies, often unsafe drinking 
water, and danger from men or wild animals,— these added 
to the troubles of travel. Many journeys were made on horse- 
back, with supplies and books strapped behind the saddle. 
However, the usual hospitality of pioneer families, some of 
them lonely and longing for someone with whom to visit, 
helped to make his travel pleasant and rewarding. 


In 1872, he organized the Choctaw-Chickasaw Baptist 
Association which he led for many years. Other associations. 
and conferences followed, which depended much upon him 
for direction and for developing leadership among Indians: 
and whites:--In 1889, Indian University conferred the Doctor 
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of Divinity degree, as did Mercer in 1923, “as an appreciation 
of the service to Christianity and education.” His diary plainly 
and strongly shows his objection to these well-meant ges- 
tures. He did not want to be called Dr. Murrow and his deep 
feeling in this matter is respected by this writer and the 
title not used in this article. 


Three publishing ventures took a part of his time for 
several years. Efforts to establish and promote schools among 
several tribes he considered his best opportunity to supple- 
ment his Christian ministry. His active participation in Ma- 
sonry and with the Odd Fellows gave him other contacts 
and avenues of reaching white men of Oklahoma and, through 
them, more of the Indians. He traveled much in the United 
States and some in Canada and Mexico. He often led the way 
in curbing the efforts of white intruders to profit at the ex- 
pense of the Indians. Counseling individuals and groups 
took much of his time. Here we try to show, as revealed in 
his writings, how and why he chose to lead such a varied, 
busy life. His services through schools we stress most. 


APOSTLE TO THE INDIANS 


Murrow felt deeply that he was called, sent, and sup- 
ported mainly to work with the Five Civilized Tribes and 
such others as he could reach. Other interests and activities 
than the Christian ministry he tried to subordinate and re- 
late properly to helping the Indians, especially the full bloods. 
The ever increasing number of white settlers made necessary 
a religious program for them. Neglect them he could not, even 
when it interfered with his dominant purpose. And maybe 
he would thus develop leaders and support for his work 
with the Indians. 


His pastoral duties in the Atoka church presented a 
constant and difficult problem. Away so much, he had to 
depend upon such pulpit supply as he could get. Visitation 
of members and others had to be neglected nor could he 
develop his members in lay service and leadership. Numerous 
are the diary entries of his decision to resign, only to be per- 
suaded to reconsider and remain. 


He very seriously and sincerely desired and sought 
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harmonious relations among denominations, in Atoka and else- 
where. His very deep convictions about denominational dif- 
fertnces and his rather militant spirit and attitude often 
antagonized those of other sects. This weakened his influ- 
ence with others, who were sometimes offended by his con- 
tinuous, ardent presentation and defense of matters that di- 
vided them. A reading of his diary entries concerning his 
desire for harmonious relations among the churches would 
surprise those who knew of his inability to carry out his good 
desires. 


Rev. Murrow naturally considered spiritual welfare most 
essential to other development. Some moral conditions and 
problems greatly disturbed him. Careful study of the Indians 
enabled him to understand them better than did some other 
well-meaning missionaries. Though some of their standards 
and customs seemed to him wrong, he respected their pride 
and attitudes and tried to help them to raise their standards. 
The examples set by so many white settlers interfered great- 
ly with the efforts of men like Murrow, of whom there were 
many in the Indian Territory. 


One of the most difficult problems came from the sale 
of liquor from bordering states. White men who promoted 
this traffic cared much more for financial gain than they did 
for the Indians’ welfare. Murrow’s speaking and writing and 
that of his wife did much to promote the cause of temperance. 
For several years Mrs. Kate Murrow had made many trips 
in efforts, sometimes quite successful, to organize and pro- 
mote temperance organizations. His major objection to single 
statehood was based on a fear that the Oklahoma side would 
prevent having prohibition in the Indian Territory portion. 


Health of Indians, as well as of white and Negro settlers, 
was a problem that constantly troubled Murrow. Some tri- 
bal beliefs and practices, coupled with primitive conditions 
that prevailed, made sickness difficult to handle. He tried 
to impress all with the need for safe drinking water, pro- 
vision for better bathing and washing, use of available re- 
medies and preventives, and better cooperation with doc- 
tors. Many white pioneers, who had known better conditions 
in the states whence they came, shared in these difficulties 
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Protecting the Indians, especially the full bloods and 
orphans, became increasingly the dominant motivation and 
purpose of his life and work. Many of his friends in church 
and in lodge were among those who worked against the In- 
dians’ interests. He strove to retain their support and coopera- 
tion and yet curb their wrong dealings and mistreatment. 
Numerous diary entries show his deep concern and his in- 
creased determination to protect the more helpless Indians, 
among the various tribes, from the government and from 
white men who would defraud them. 


As statehood approached, he increased his efforts to 
inform those responsible and to interest them in making the 
transition from territorial status less disturbing to the In- 
dians. In November, 1906, when a Congressional investiga- 
tion was under way in McAlester, he spoke to the committee 
in session. How he worked and prayed over that brief presen- 
tation of Indians’ rights, only the diary reveals. He really 
had a good speech prepared but his burning indignation got 
the better of him and caused his speech to descend to bitter 
accusations, in his effort to be specific and convincing. His 
diary records the next few days show that he realized why 
he had failed. Territorial editors scolded him and many let- 
ters were written by him explaining what he had meant and 
trying to prevent the loss of support of those papers. There 
were other instances where his zeal caused him to overdo his 
efforts to help. His best efforts often back-fired. 


In August, 1926, this writer had a very fine interview 
with Father Murrow in his home in Atoka. Then he told at 
some length of an incident often mentioned in writings about 
him. As he slowly sailed up the Arkansas River in early No- 
vember, 1857, he kept wondering what would be an effective 
motto and slogan for his work with the Indians. There came 
to him 2nd. Corinthians, 12:14: “....for I seek not yours, but 
you.” This was the text for his first sermon and remained 
his watchword through the years. But he failed to convince 
the Indians that many white people felt that way. “Yes, we 
know you and believe you,” they would say, “but not your 
people.” The government and many of the white men that 
they knew impressed them as meaning, “Not you, but yours.” 
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Father Murrow believed much in the possibility of reach- 
ing and helping Indians through the schools. Soon after his 
family came back from Texas, his wife, Mrs. Clara Murrow, 
organized and taught the Rehoboth Mission School, enrolling 
Indian and white children. This, and other similar church 
schools of different denominations, provided about the only 
opportunity for white pupils. Her successors continued and 
enlarged the work of this school, adding staff and building 
space as needed and as they could be had. 


A diary entry of May 9, 1885 states, “I went to work with 
a large committee to select site for a Baptist Academy.” It 
should be explained here that “academy,” as used then 
throuhout the Indian Territory, meant school with primary 
and elementary pupils and possibly with a very few enrolled 
in the high school subjects that were advertised. In October 
of that year he prepared a bill to “charter and found a Bap- 
tist College at Atoka.” This he presented to the Choctaw 
Council but, as so often true of his proposals, his plans were 
premature, to say the least. In October, 1886 he persuaded 
the trustees of the Atoka Baptist Church to purchase a build- 
ing and establish a tuition school. Donations were sought and 
some received. The March 24, 1887, entry shows that the 
campaign had reached the stage of financing and erecting a 
building. Soon the contract was let and the building steadily 
grew that summer, advertising the plan to open the academy 
that fall. Murrow then tried to get support from Southern 
Baptists, but failed. 


Early in September, 1887 the Baptist Academy at Atoka 
opened in the new building, with Reverend F. G. Smith, of 
Illinois as principal, and with a small staff of teachers. By 
November, the enrollment had reached seventy and steadily 
grew as others heard of the new school or succeeded in mak- 
ing financial arrangements to attend. 


In March, 1888, the Northern Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety assumed financial responsibility for the school, assist- 
ing much from time to time, but depending largely on tuition 
receipts and on such contributions as Murrow and others 
could obtain. Other tribes besides Choctaws were welcomed 
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and some of their children came. Soon the building was in- 
adequate, especially for boarding pupils, and a long and diffi- 
cult drive enabled them to build a dormitory. Cash. gifts, 
some large but most very small, permitted the gradual ex- 
pansion of the plant and the staff. In March, 1889 letters 
came from two women in Florida and Ohio, each containing 
$1,000 for the Academy. Continued, diligent efforts to in- 
terest many, even with small payments, really enabled the 
school to grow through the eighteen years that it operated 
as an academy. 


The work was mainly primary and elementary, though 
the catalog continued to offer high school courses. A July, 
1888 advertisement in the Indian Missionary, Murrow’s paper, 
listed these offerings: political economy, philosophy, geo- 
logy, chemistry, astronomy, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
Latin, Greek, mental philosophy, psychology, and shorthand. 
The latter, along with penmanship, had a surprising number 
of correspondence study enrollees. 


The $12 a month fee for board and room, usually includ- 
ing washing, was soon reduced to enable more Indian children 
to attend. Some were sponsored by individuals, churches, 
or lodges. Others earned part of their fee by working for the 
school. Music was stressed. Religious instruction was much 
in evidence. Murrow and his colleagues expected to reach 
the parents and friends more quickly and effectively through 
work with the children. Often they did. 


ORPHANS HOME 


In September, 1902, Murrow met with some interested 
friends, whom he had invited, to consider a plan for an In- 
dian Orphanage. Twenty men and women were chosen, with 
him as president, to draw and present a charter for such a 
home. He visited the Buckner Orphanage at Dallas to get 
practical ideas. The charter was granted by the U. S. Court 
in November, 1902, but the development of the plans had 
just begun. To assign this as the date of the beginning of the 
Murrow Orphans Home is inaccurate. Actually it took nearly 
three years to make the change from academy status. There- 
fore, the usual statement that the Academy existed eighteen 
years is approximately correct. 
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ptist Academy at Atoka in 1892. Prof. E. H. 
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It was planned to convert the work of the Academy to 
include only Indians, with preference to orphans, as soon and 
as rapidly as possible. The Home Mission Society, then legally 
owning the Academy property, agreed to sell it and invest 
the proceeds in the proposed Orphans Home. Murrow wrote 
circular letters and mailed them to thousands of prospective 
contributors throughout the United States. To some he made 
personal appeals. He visited conventions and conferences 
and spoke in behalf of the plan, talking personally with many 
who were most interested or most able to give. The total 
grew slowly, enough to discourage a man of less faith. To all 
givers he sent personal letters of thanks, no matter how small 
the gift, with literature about the plan for educating orphan 
Indian children. 


A tract of land was obtained about twenty-five miles 
north of Atoka, which was to be used as a farm on which to 
build the new home. Here the children were to be given a 
chance to work and to learn better how to support themselves 
and to be better home makers. Farmers, some with their fam- 
ilies, were employed to develop the property, preparatory to 
erecting school houses, dormitories, barns, and other needed 
buildings. Orchards were set, herds of domestic stock were 
started, fields were cultivated, water was impounded, and the 
new farm was underway. Finding and holding competent men 
for this work was very difficult and did much to discourage 
those promoting it. 


School continued at the Academy in Atoka, limited al- 
most wholly to Indians after September, 1903.1 Though Mur- 
row was president of both the Academy and the Home, he 
was largely dependent on the principal to effect transfer 
from town to farm and from academy to orphanage. Princi- 
pal Rishel, who had succeeded Smith in September, 1891, 
was reluctant to make the move. Sometime, about the middle 
of the school year 1906-07, he took the older boys to the farm, 
where he taught them the school work and used them to help 
speed up the farm preparation. Mrs. Rishel and other staff 


1 After 1902 Congressional appropriations enabled such towns as 
Atoka to provide public schools for other than Indian children. Then the 


need for the Atoka Academy, and such schools, was no longer felt by the 
white families. 
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members kept the girls and the smaller boys in town and 
continued at the Academy. Apparently the move was com- 
pleted by September, 1907, the Atoka property then mort- 
gaged or sold to get additional money for the more expensive 
venture. By this time only Indian children were enrolled 
and the orphans continued to predominate, the program in 
process of change to a plan more suited to their status and 
their needs. Father Murrow, who had given up all other 
responsibilities, felt encouraged in the promising develop- 
ment of the Orphans Home that had become the crowning 
work of his life. 


The isolation of the farm, further complications in man- 
agement, competition with the Masonic and Baptist orphan- 
ages for financial support, and other unforeseen and very 
troublesome conditions combined to cause the Home to fall 
farther and farther behind in its financial program. The 
Choctaw Council was generally loyal in its support. The new 
constitution of Oklahoma specifically named the Murrow 
Home as exempt from taxation. A post office was opened 
in August, 1909 at Unchuka, which became the new address 
of the Home. There was still some hope for full fruition of 
Murrow’s dream of a good farm home, but the more realis- 
tic saw the insurmountable difficulties that were arising. 


The Murrow Orphans Home was moved in 1910 to the 
campus of Bacone College, formerly Indian University, where 
it continues in 1957. Gifts have continued through the years, 
some from Indians whose land has brought them wealth in 
oil and gas. The dormitory buildings are giving way to cot- 
tages with family plan of living, the children transported 
to Muskogee schools, three miles away. Orientation to the 
new life for the younger children and religious instruction 
for all of them have been and continue to be stressed in 
their “home” life. It is reliably estimated that more than 
3,000 Indian orphans have profited from living in this home. 
Most of them are from the Five Civilized Tribes. 


BACONE COLLEGE 


Very early in his work with the Indians, Father Murrow 
was impressed with the need of competent native religious 
and educational workers. He foresaw the lack of suitable 
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college training for them and began to talk and plan for an 
institution where Indians could be developed for such ser- 
vice. His hopes were rewarded when, in 1880, Rev. Almon 
C. Bacone, a teacher in the Cherokee Male Seminary at 
Tahlequah, withdrew to establish a school for the Indians. 
Encouraged and guided much by two men, Joseph S. Mur- 
row and Daniel Rogers, Bacone developed his program, get- 
ting some financial aid and promise, and moving in 1884, 
to the present site, just Northeast of Muskogee. Until 1910 
it was called Indian University, then changed to Bacone Col- 
lege, in honor of its founder who died in 1896. For awhile the 
degree program was offered, with emphasis on religious cour- 
ses, with Indians definitely in the majority. Murrow was for 
many years on the official board, sometimes the president 
of the board, and always a valued advisor of administration 
and students. 


Aided by John D. Rockefeller, a college classmate of 
Bacone, Rockefeller Hall was built on the new campus, a 
grant of the Creek Council. Campus, offerings, and enroll- 
ment grew. After awhile college work declined in favor 
of preparatory but, in the spring of 1957, all high school 
courses were discontinued and the school became a junior 
college. A denominational school, it gives religious and other 
instruction to pupils of all faiths, and to those from many 
tribes from several states. In a sense, it is truly “interna- 
tional.” 


During the time when degrees were conferred, an out- 
standing graduate was Patrick J. Hurley, a youth who has 
shown his appreciation of the opportunity that this school 
gave him. A member of the first graduating class, the Rev- 
erend George W. Hicks, with the help of his wife, a Bacone 
girl, established the Wichita Mission and school. Other pro- 
fessional and lay leaders among the Indians have been found 
and well trained by Bacone. 


Other schools for Indians grew under Murrow’s in- 
spiration, encouragement, and support. The work with the 
Plains Tribes had an interesting beginning. In 1870, while 
hospitalized in Georgia to save his sight, he often thought 
of the Comanches and Wichitas whom he had known in the 
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refugee camp. He longed to see religious and educational work 
begun with them. Shortly after his return to the territory,. 
he visited what is now the areas of Caddo and Kiowa Coun- 
ties and studied the field and its prospects. The Reverend 
John McIntosh, a converted Creek Indian, went as a mis- 
sionary, with financial support that Murrow had developed 
among Texas Baptists, later supplemented by others. The 
Kiowas were ready for such help, with Chief Lone Wolf an 
encouraging supporter. Murrow and his wife made several 
trips to see the Plains Tribes and their needs, and succeeded 
in getting interest and support from various persons and 
groups. 


MISSIONARY WoRK THROUGH PAPERS 


The Atoka Vindicator was the first of three papers to 
share in Murrow’s time and services. In 1872 he became as- 
sociate editor, in charge of religious news. This association 
lasted only a few months, with Murrow continuing to help 
promote its circulation. 


The Indian Missionary was his next effort to supplement 
the too limited services of preachers, colporteurs, and lay 
workers among the Indians. He became editor and publish- 
er in November, 1886, discontinuing this work with the 
September, 1891 issue. He and his wife did much of the writ- 
ing, editing, and mailing. After their marriage in 1889, Mrs. 
Kate Murrow had charge of four departments in their mon- 
thly paper: “Women’s Missionary Work,” “The Household,” 
“Temperance,” and the “Children’s Corner.” Often a large 
part of an issue would be in the language of one or more of 
the Five Tribes, Indians assisting in these departments. It 
was definitely a religious paper, stressing missions, and slant- 
ed to favor Baptist doctrine. 


At fifty cents a year and with limited circulation and ad- 
vertising, the venture never was self supporting. A fair esti- 
mate of the deficit, based upon several diary entries, is $100 
a year. In their last issue, the “Valedictory” editorial said, 
“We have never made one cent out of the paper, nor desired 
to do so.” Why, then, was this costly enterprise continued, 
taking so much of the time they needed for pressing phases 
of their work? He and his wife felt definitely that this was 
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a means of promoting the Academy and Indian University, 
of informing both Indians and whites about missionary work 
with the Plains Indians and elsewhere, and generally helping 
to reach their readers with information that individuals could 
not bring them. It was maintained, at personal expense, to 
promote the total cause of missions. 


The Indian Orphan, a monthly begun early in 1903 and 
continued during the days of struggle of the new Orphans 
riage fees ranged from two to twenty-five dollars, if paid at 
all. Declining to marry run-away couples and child brides, 
he would write, “I lost a little money but it saved my con- 
science.” Sometimes when friends learned of his financial 
plight, they came to his aid in various and often clever ways, 
sometimes inserting money in his Bible. 


Both he and his wife enjoyed reduced railway fare, en- 
abling them to travel more in their field and in the States, 
attending many religious assemblies and spreading the news 
and need of their work. He could thus afford to travel to 
Washington to appeal to governmental officials for Indians’ 
rights. Visiting a wide range of religious and editorial groups 
broadened his interests and his contacts. 

Home, was obviously an organ to promote the work among 
Indian orphans, especially the new Home that was growing 
out of the Academy. 


Through most of the years, Murrow wrote frequently 
for many newspapers and magazines, in the Territories and 
elsewhere, providing information about various needs, with 
emphasis on missions. There is much evidence that in this 
way he interested many of their best financial supporters. 


A MISSIONARY’S FINANCES 


The first years of Murrow’s life in the West were made 
more difficult by financial problems. To support his home 
and the program, he often did whatever gainful work he 
could obtain. He supplied in the postmaster’s absence, help- 
ed merchants with their accounts and invoices, and worked 
on farms to get food for his family and others in need. Then, 
as later, he was helped by others in many ways, though 
these sources were usually small and unpredictable. Mar- 
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In the first years he received salary checks from Georgia, 


_at first from the Rehoboth Baptist Association that sent: 


him to the new field. In the early ’eighties came a break with. 
the Southern Board, due largely to his persistent coopera- 
tion with other denominations and with Northern Baptists. 
Soon thereafter, and through the years that followed, his 
program enjoyed continuous support from Baptists in the 
North. 


Another regular and much needed source of income for 
many years was his salary as secretary of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons. He often commented in his diary on the interfer- 
ence thus caused to his missionary work, as such; but this 
supplementary income enabled him to carry on and to en- 
large his program. The position also gave him needed con- 
tacts with men whose support and leadership he so often 
needed. 


Pastoral income and _ occasional small pay for other 
preaching brought only a small part of the needed support 
of the various phases of his program. In fact, his frequent 
and generous giving to the work of the local church and 
the school that it founded often equaled or exceeded what. 
they paid him. 


Living to the age of ninety-four, his latter years were 
less and less active, with no salaried work and little oppor- 
tunity to earn. But he did receive “deferred” income from 
two sources. When he retired as Grand Secretary in 1913, 
the Masons made him secretary “emeritus” with a monthly 
pension. Also, when he deeded his Atoka residence proper- 
ty to the Home Mission Society, for which they were to as- 
sume financial responsibility of the Orphans Home, it was ag- 
reed that he should continue to live there and receive mon- 
thly payments. Of course, neither he nor either of his bene- 
factors expected him to enjoy these benefits for so many 
years. Few men, though, would have used the money to help 
so well the many persons, institutions, and causes that he 
carefully selected to share in his “salary,” as he liked to call 


it. 


An 1889 diary entry reads, “O, Lord, keep me out of 
debt.” Frequent entries tell of his desire not to be a burden 
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on anyone. Through the years he was a very liberal giver 
to “charity” and to the church. It is probable, as numerous 
diary entries indicate, that he averaged 407% of his income 
paid to others, besides the tithe to the church that he had 
given for so long. He sometimes feared that he was imposed 
upon by “beggars,” but gave them the benefit of the doubt, 
helping most who asked, if the person or cause appeared 
genuine and worthy. 


His giving included much more than money and time 
and advice, with all of which he helped so much. A great 
lover of flowers, he had for many years a successful flower 
and vegetable garden at Atoka. Many people profited from 
his example and the plants and cuttings that he liberally 
gave to those who would try to grow them. His interest in 
roses helped much to provide recreation for him and, in the 
“solden years,” to give him much delight. 


He enjoyed singing. Numerous diary entries tell of his 
singing for or with those whom he visited in their sickness 
and affliction. The phonograph and album of church music 
that he was able to buy with his “salary” in those long, last 
years provided much enjoyment for “me and my canary,” 
as a diary entry relates. 


And how he liked to read and regretted that his over- 
crowded life allowed so little time for it. Nor did a pioneer 
country provide many magazines or books. He once tried 
to promote circulating libraries, urging the Masons to adopt 
it as a project of service. Most people then had to depend 
upon the frequent and generous loans or gifts of the books 
that he bought. Many young religious workers shared in 
the hundreds of books that he gave, as did some struggling 
colleges. Frequently an individual was loaned or given a 
book, with specific suggestions for reading that was liked 
or needed by that person. 


For more than a half-century, he did systematic reading 
and study of the Bible, even in his busiest days. In his last 
years he was able to satisfy the urge that he had felt through 
the years of labor, having much time with his Book. On 
August 15, 1926, this writer enjoyed visiting his weekly 
Bible class of Atoka women and ‘enjoyed the very fine pre- 
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sentation of Revelation, chapters 14-16. The most interesting 
interview that followed with the veteran missionary of nine- 
ty-one years, was made even more meaningful by sharing 
in that study hour. 


People, all kinds of people, but especially Indians, were 
his main interest. Though often imposed upon by callers who 
overstayed their time and interfered with important duties, 
he kindly and patiently counseled with them about their 
problems. All through the years, many people of all ranks 
and races came to him with their difficulties and usually 
left him much helped. It was probably in this individual 
service that he found his greatest joy and satisfaction. 


Several terms have been applied to this pioneer mission- 
ary. His parishoners liked to call him “Brother,” and the 
man about town probably preferred the usual “Reverend.” 
In several organizations he was “President” or “Secretary.” 
“Editor” he was for several years. “Doctor” was the title 
that he so reluctantly received from two colleges. “To that 
Pioneer, Patriot, Patriarch, Priest, and Prophet,” is the be- 
ginning of Joseph B. Thoburn’s dedication to his Standard 
History of Oklahoma, 1916. “The Father of Freernasonry in 
Oklahoma” is the evidence of esteem and affection voted by 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of Oklahoma. His long and help- 
ful service as counselor, guide, and friend to so many brought 
him the name that he liked best, as he heard it from people 
of all ranks, races, and religious belief,—“Father Murrow.” 
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Mrs. Mary Lewis Herrod. 


a 
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TWO NOTABLE WOMEN OF THE CREEK NATION 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Mary Lewis Herrop 


It is well known that among the Five Civilized Tribes 
there were some women chiefs, also that there were certain 
women in each tribe who were well informed on national af- 
fairs and who wielded great influence. In that field, may be 
mentioned Mary Lewis Herrod of the Creek Nation. A daugh- 
ter of John and Louisa Kernels Lewis, she was born in the ear- 
ly 1840’s in a small Indian village between the Grand and Ver- 
digris rivers in the present Wagoner County, Oklahoma. This 
village, first called “Rex” was known in later years by sev- 
eral other names and is now called “Okay.” 


Mary’s parents belonged to the Wind Clan and the “Thle- 
katka” or “Broken Arrow Town” of the Creek Nation. When 
she reached school age Mary was sent to Tallahassee Mission, 
and placed under the care of the Reverend W. S. Robertson 
and his wife, the scholarly Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson. 
Miss Nancy Thompson was the matron of the school at that 
time, and Pleasant Porter, the later celebrated Principal Chief 
of the Creek Nation, was a pupil there. 


After finishing the course of studies at Tallhassee, Miss 
Lewis was employed as one of the faculty; later she taught at 
Wewogufkee Town. It was said that “the people of that town, 
as the little communities were designated, were of the high- 
est type of citizenship; none ever having been brought to 
court for any offense. Mary was the first woman to teach in 
the Creek National Schools and the first to teach English to 
the Indian children.” This was a hard task but she solved it by 
using object lessons, connecting a word with a picture so that 
the children soon learned to read. She next became a teacher 
among the Euchees, and that was equally difficult as she did 
not speak their language. 


Miss Lewis reported to Creek Agent William H. Garrett 
on August 15, 1853, that she had commenced teaching at Old 
Agency School on March 15, and closed for vacation July 13. 
She later wrote about her work: 
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As to numbers, I had on my list twenty-two different names, but only 
nineteen who were at all regular in attendance. As far as I may be per- 
mitted to judge, they have improved all that could be reasonably expect- 
ed. When school commenced in March, three only of the scholars could 
read. At the close of the school in July, all could read in easy sentences or 
syllables except five, and they learned the alphabet. ! 


The report from Old:Agency School August 28, 1855 was 
signed by Miss Lewis, in which she said that the term com- 
menced with seven students in September, and continued un- 
til December 23rd, with five to ten attending. Six were read- 
ing in the New Testament, Kay’s Third Reader, and arith- 
metic as far as multiplication — the remaining four could 
spell in words of two syllables. Owing to the small attendance 
at Old Agency, the school was transferred to Euchee Town. 
There was a delay in finishing the school there so that term 
did not commence until March 26, but it opened with twenty- 
seven children, only one of whom knew a letter, or could 
speak a word of English. Miss Lewis wrote that “the school 
would have been larger had it not been from the scarcity of 
food. The people seem to be highly interested in the school, 
and the chiefs did all in their power to assist me.” ? 


In the late 1850’s, Mary taught at North Fork Town and it 
was there that she married Goliath Herrod, a full blood Creek 
who had attended school in Kentucky and was graduated from 
a Baptist College in Danville, Kentucky. ? On his return to In- 
dian Territory he acted as interpreter for the Reverend Hen- 
ry Frieland Buckner, a prominent Baptist missionary. Her- 
rod sent a report from North Fork, September 8, 1858 to Agent 
Garrett. At that time he was Superintendent of the public 
schools in the Arkansas District of the Creek Nation. 


1 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1853, p.151. 
2 Ibid., 1855, pp. 147-48. 


* Goliath Herrod was entered in the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky 
in 1828 when he was only eight years old. His name was incorrectly spelled 

Goliah Harward.” In the list of students in 1834 his name was properly 
spelled; his age was fourteen; he was in Class 4 and he was described as 
having a good mind. In 1836 he was the oldest of fifteen Creek students 
in the Academy, and he was still in attendance in 1938 when there were 
only six other Creeks—Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy.” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 9, No. 4 (December 1931) p. 385; ibid., 
Vol. 10, No. 1 (March, 1932). pp. 84, 98. 
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Mr. Herrod described conditions in that area in sanguine 

terms saying, * : 
The past year has been one of improvement in many respects, particu- 
larly though in regularity of attendance of the scholars. Teachers have 
heretofore always complained that the scholars were so irregular in their 
attendance, parents permitting their children to attend or not as they 
GNOSe. |... The teachers employed have been as efficient as could be pro- 
ae and have proven to be faithful and diligent in the discharge of their 
uties. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herrod built a new house and had just mov- 
ed into it when the Civil War started. When they heard can- 
non firing at the Battle of Honey Creek, they realized that 
they must leave home and they prepared to take refuge in the 
Choctaw Nation when the Confederates lost the fight. 


They packed all the goods their wagons would hold and 
buried their fine china dishes under a tree. One of their Negro 
women decided to remain, and she was sitting on the porch in 
a rocking chair when the Federal soldiers arrived. When she 
told them that she owned the property, they said that she was 
lying and proceeded to set fire to the house. Some of the of- 
ficers tied their horses to the tree under which the china was 
buried. The horses pawed the soil and since the dishes were 
not very deep they were soon exposed and broken to pieces. 
Mrs. Herrod had a large flock of yellow turkeys and people 
later told her that the soldiers caught the birds and rode along 
picking them so the countryside was sprinkled with yellow 
feathers. 


While serving in the Confederate forces under General 
Stand Watie, Mr. Herrod was present when a steamboat, load- 
ed with supplies for the Federal army, was steaming up the 
Arkansas River and captured by the Southern soldiers. 
Among the supplies on the boat was a quantity of calico, and 
this furnished needed dresses for the wives and daughters of 
the Confederates. 

At the end of the war the Herrods settled at North Fork 
Town. The Creek records in the Oklahoma Historical Society 


show that Captain Herrod was paid $50.00 for services as pro- 
secuting attorney for North Fork District, and on October 14, 


$ Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1858, p. 147. 
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1869 he received $100.00 for acting in the same capacity in 
that district. ° 


When she was left a widow Mrs. Herrod resumed teach- 
ing. She became matron at Asbury Mission, a Methodist 
school near Eufaula, then under the supervision of the Rev- 
erend Young Ewing. Later she served as matron at Wealaka 
Mission. . 


According to the Creek Neighborhood School records, 
Mrs. Herrod taught at ‘“Owekofker” School in March, 1871; 
at Hillabee School, November, 1874; at Arbeka School in Sep- 
tember, 1875; at Okmulgee School in September, 1881; and at 
Coweta School in March, 1888. 


Among Mrs. Herrod’s papers are eight school certificates 
valid from 1876 to 1888. The first one dated August 15, 1876, 
Eufaula, Indian Territory reads: 


“This certifies that, after due examination the bearer, Mrs, 
Mary L. Herrod, is hereby pronounced competent to fill the 
position of Teacher in the Public Schools in the Creek Nation 
...”’ The paper was signed by Sam Grayson, Charles S. Smith 
and (Joseph) M. Perryman. 


The next certificate was written on paper from Grayson 
Brothers, Dealers in General Merchandise, and dated Eufaula 
August 2, 1877. It was signed by G. W. Grayson and Sam Gray- 
son. The third certificate, dated Okmulgee, July 14, 1880, cer- 
tified that Mary L. Herrod “has been examined in English 
Grammar, English Composition, U. S. History, Pennmanship, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Theory and practice of teaching, and 
such other branches as are usually taught in the neighborhood 
schools of the Nation; and is competent to teach in any of said 
schools.” The certificate was good for one year after being 
signed by John McIntosh, C. C. Belcher, John Island, Nath. 
Wright, Board of Examination. 


On April 20, 1881, McIntosh wrote: “In compliance with 
the requirements of the Teachers Institute, I respectfully as- 
sign as the subject of your essay ‘My Opinion of Public 


5 Creek Courts, North Fork, Indian Archives #27962; idem., #27968. 
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Schools. To be delivered at the next Institute which meets at 
this place (Muskogee) on Tuesday, the 5th day of July next.” 


In 1881, Mrs. Herrod was sent to the school at Okmulgee, 
known as the Okmulgee School. At the Teachers Institute in 
session in Okmulgee in July, 1881, the public was notified that 
Mrs. Herrod had been examined in all branches taught in the 
public schools and had been found competent to fill any po- 
sition in the schools of the Muskogee Nation. Again the Edu- 
cational Department, Muskogee Nation, July 10, 1885, issued 
a statement by L. G. McIntosh, P. Porter, and S. B. Callahan 
that Mrs. Herrod had been found competent to teach after an 
examination. 


James Colbert, superintendent of public instruction is- 
sued Mrs. Herrod a certificate of competency and assigned 
her as instructor in the Okmulgee school, where the term was 
to begin September 1, 1886. After her next examination, the 
veteran teacher was given a certificate which expired June 
28, 1889 according to L. G. McIntosh. 


On retiring from school work Mrs. Herrod located at Eu- 
faula where she owned the Herrod Hotel, well known among 
travelers for many years because of the warm hospitality of 
the hostess and the good food she served. On the retirement of 
Mrs. Herrod the following account appeared in an Indian Ter- 
ritory newspaper: 


Mrs. M. L. Herrod is probably the oldest teacher in continuous service 
in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, if not in the entire West. She has been 
a teacher among the Creek Indians for the last fifty years, and has only 
lately resigned from the work on account of old age, being now over 70 
years old. 


She is among the very first who tried to teach English to the Indians 
and her experiences along that line are interesting. She early discovered 
that it was hard to impart lasting information to the Creek Indians. The 
most successful way she says is to associate words with subjects when teach- 
ing him. Her experience had been though that after he had acquired .a 
lesson perfectly in this way that as soon as he got home, where nothing is 
spoken only in the Indian way, the pupil would forget all that he had 
learned at school and the lesson would have to be repeated the next day. 
Mrs. Herrod taught her first school at Tallahassee in 1850. 


The welfare of the Creek people was always close to Mrs. 
Herrod’s heart and her greatest ambition was to be of service 
to them. On one occasion when a company of Creeks became 
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restless and dissatisfied they contemplated leaving Indian. 


Territory and settling in Mexico; she met with them and ad- 
monished them to remain in their own country—a united 
people, She addressed her tribesmen as follows: ° 


I earnestly hope and pray you will not be rash or hasty in deciding, 
but deliberate and weigh the matter well. 

Will it not be best to look.at both sides of the question and remem- 
ber, that while it is hard for us here, it might be much worse there. There 
we would be strangers in a strange land among a people whose language, 
laws and climate are far different and we would perhaps have more trouble 
of various kinds, and greater disappointments than we have here. After all 
we might make ourselves happy here. It is never so bad but it might be 
worse; therefore would it not be well for us to be very cautious and pru- 
dent so that nothing would be done that would be a regret to ourselves 
and our children. .... Let us ask wisdom and guidance of the Lord in this 
most important matter. 


I write this because I want my nation to study well before they leave 
their native land, and do what they might regret... . 


Mrs. George W. Harrison in writing of her great aunt, 
Mrs. Herrod, stated that she had a remarkable memory re- 
garding the citizens of Indian Territory and their relation- 
ships. “She really was a very wonderful person but a most 
peculiar one.” She was only eighteen when she taught among 
the Euchees near the present site of Sapulpa. On receiving 
her salary she bought a handsome gold watch which she 
wound with a key. It was stolen from her room in Muskogee 
a few years before she died. 


Because of her unusual intellect some of the missionaries 
had wished to send Mary to school at Mount Holyoke, and she 
had almost decided to go when she heard from former stu- 
dents in that college that the girls were obliged to do work 
which was performed by Negroes at home. That settled the 
question for the Creek young lady. ’ 


Mrs. Herrod had occasion to prove her bravery when she 
and her husband were living in Old Town. Mr. Herrod prose- 


6 Clipping from Mrs. Herrod’s scrapbook. Unfortunately the name of 
the paper and date were not preserved. 


7 Mount Holyoke College was established by Mary Lyon who made it 
a tule that the students must devote part of the day to their books 
and the remainder to household tasks. This fact did not deter a 
number of Cherokee girls belonging to the first families from at- 


tending the college and they became useful teachers in the schools 
of their nation. 
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cuted some members of the Sam and Washington Grayson 
families, and he was notified that they planned to kill him. 
The Herrods were living in a house of one large room with a 
loft above and a separate kitchen. Mrs. Herrod hid her hus- 
band in the loft, and when the men arrived she said her hus- 
band was not there. John Tiger, an Indian boy, was living with 
the Herrods and Mrs. Herrod managed to slip him out so he 
could go to Hotiche Herrods for help. After young Tiger got. 
a short distance from the house he gave a series of war whoops: 
which frightened the raiders away as they thought assistance 
was near. In later life John Tiger was convicted of murder- 
ing a man, and Mrs. Herrod, remembering his help in time 
of great danger, tried in every way to save his life. 


Mary Herrod devoted much of her time and strength to 
helping young people, in educating young Indian girls whom 
she had living in her home, and after the girls married and 
had families she never lost interest in them and their children. 


Mrs. Herrod was teaching in the Council House at Ok- 
mulgee at the time Timmie Jack was executed. Her school 
was in session and Mrs. Herrod lowered the window shades 
so her pupils could not see the gruesome Creek punishment 
for murder. 


Like many southern women who were reared with slaves 
to perform the household tasks Mrs. Herrod had never cooked 
a meal although she knew how to instruct other women to do: 
so. She always refused to tell her age, and when some one 
called her “Grandmother” she was furious and declared: “I’ve 
never been a mother so how can I be a grandmother?” 


Mrs Harrison has two bills of sale for Negroes bought. 
by Goliath Herrod on February 13, 1860. One is for a Negro 
boy fifteen months old bought from Motey Kenard and wit- 
nessed by Allen Lucas, Kizziah Lewis, Hotiche Herrod and W. 
O. Buckner. The second bill of sale was for two Negro girls; 
one was about eight or nine and the other four or five years 
old. They were bought from Nicholas Marshall and the sale 
was witnessed by R. Cook and Melinty. This bill was dated 
April 7, 1850. 


By a second marriage, Mary’s sister, Kizzie Shaw, became 
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kee (Oklahoma Historical Society collections) 


‘ " MOTY TIGER 
Chief of the Creek Nation 
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the wife of Moty Tiger, a full-blood Creek Indian who was ap- 
pointed by President Theodore Roosevelt Principal Chief upon 
the death of Chief Pleasant Porter. Tiger was about sixty-five 
years old and for twenty years had been'a member of the Nat- 
ional Council: ° 


He is an intelligent broadminded, deep thinking man and a fluent 
talker, he wears a black beard and has an eye as pearcing as an eagle. 

In the Green Peach war he established a fighting record, in joining 
the Porter forces against Ispargecher and demanding an immediate and de- 
cisive settlement at arms with the Ispargecher Clans . . . , Since that time 
he has become a Methodist preacher, and now no Indian camp meeting 
is complete without Moty Tiger preaching at least one sermon. 

His home is six miles west of Okmulgee on the Deep Fork... . his first 
wife was a full blood who bore him three children . . . . his second wife is 
a mixed blood..... 


Miss Lucile Walrond of Muskogee, daughter of Major 
and Mrs. Z. T. Walrond, recalls that her mother and Mrs. 
Herrod were friends and she told the writer of an incident 
which showed Mrs. Herrod’s shrewdness. After the Herrod 
Hotel burned in Eufaula insurance adjustors came from Kan- 
sas City to settle for damages. Mrs. Herrod decided to speak 
no English and she insisted that the white men provide in- 
terpreters before she would listen to a settlement. All of the 
discussions were carried on in Creek until the adjustor asked, 
“Mrs. Herrod which will you accept—a check or cash?” She 
replied in perfect English, “ I will take cash.” Her reason for 
this pretence was that she wished to hear any remarks the 
men made when they thought she would not understand 
them. ° 


Mrs. Herrod attended meetings of the Creek council at 
Okmulgee and kept informed on all business coming before 
that body. She was bitterly opposed to statehood in any form 
and she particularly disliked being joined to Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. She not only wrote to the newspapers but she had 
printed at her own expense and sent to her tribesmen the fol- 
lowing letter: 


8 Newspaper article from Mrs. Herrod’s scrapbook. 

9 Many years later the same trick was played on a young Chicago col- 
lege man who was writing his thesis on the Natchez Indians at 
Braggs, Oklahoma. Although those red men spoke English they 
forced the Illinois man to hire an interpreter for several months. 

—dAuthority Miss Winifred Clark, teacher at Braggs. 
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As friday, the 15th of November, will be the last day of the Indian 
Territory and after that we will be no longer a nation, some of us feel that 
it is a very solemn and important crisis in the history of the Indians. And 
we want you to join with the other women of your neighborhood and 
spend this last day in fasting and prayer to Almighty God. Let us appeal 
to him to grant us his blessing and implore Him to be our ruler now that 
we no longer have our tribal government. 

Let us meet at the church, school-house or in the women’s prayer 
meeting and implore our Heavenly Father to guide and direct us in_all 
that we do so that we may do what is right and what is best for ourselves 
and those of our people who will come after us and will be here when we 
are dead and gone. 

And especially let us beg Him to direct us in our plans for caring 
for the poor, defenseless orphans who may soon be turned out of the Or- 
phan School to grow up without an education. May God pity those poor 
children, and grant that some way be provided that they might grow up 
to be good Christian men and women ..... 

Hoping that this may receive your prompt attention and that God 
will have mercy upon all the Creek Nation, I am, Yours truly. 

Mrs. Mary L. Herrod. 


One of the Okmulgee newspapers in November, 1907, 
published an appeal written by Mrs. Herrod, saying: 


We reproduce above an appeal addressed by a venerable old Creek 
lady to her friends. This old person bordering on four score, stands with 
the dignity of a true queen to remind us of the piety, the fortitude, the 
patriotism of her gentle epistle that the completion of our plan marks the 
final extinction of another. It makes the end of the national existence of 
ancther. 


__ Those lines breathe a pathos no heart can resist. If there is a sugges- 
tion of distrust and a trace of accusation in them, there is yet no injustice, 
no want of charity. They are the language of pride—a noble pride. 


And while this old person acknowledges the ascendency she denies 
the superiority of the new regime. “I shall never write another letter,” She 
said yesterday. I cannot date my letter “Indian Territory” and I shall not 
write. I was raised four miles from Muskogee. I can remember as a little 
gitl hearing my people tell of their trip from Alabama. I can remember 
hearing them tell of their wrongs and how the white people induced them 
to come west and made such great promises. 


I can remember how some of the wiser ones used to predict that in 
the end all our power would be taken from us. Since I have grown up I 
have witnessed the sly litle encroachments, step by step, until now I’ve 
lived to see the last step taken and the Indian does not count any more 
even in his own territory. 


I tell you our people would not have come out here if they had not 
been given great promises. They did not want to come. And we had a 
good government. Our chiefs governed well, I tell you. Our laws were en- 
forced. We had order. We had none of this bootlegging until your people 
came among us. We had honesty in our little dealings. Our chiefs and 
our judges were good men, nearly all. I knew them all and I tell you they 
were good men. ‘ ; 
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Having no children of her own she regarded her sister’s 
daughter, Kate Shaw, as her child, and she helped in her rear- 
ing and education. “As long as her health permitted Mrs. 
Herrod was engaged in work that tended toward the upbuild- 
ing and betterment of her people. With an intellect far above 
the average and a consecrated heart, she was able to do much 
for the Indians.” 


Mrs. Herrod was a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
following in her training at Tallahassee under the Robertson 
family. She was a member of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and an active member of the Eastern Star. When 
her health failed her niece, Kate Shaw Ahrens, took her to 
her own home in Wagoner where she died in 1917. The East- 
ern Star conducted its ceremonial service at her funeral. 
“No citizen of the Creek Nation ever exerted a finer in- 
fluence or was more greatly missed than was Mrs. Mary 
Herrod.” !° 


10 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Pioneer History, Foreman Col- 
pares Indian Archives Division, Vol. 12, pp. 132-36. Much of 
the matter contained herein was obtained from reminiscences of the 
late Mrs. F. H. A. Ahrens, Wagoner, Oklahoma, for notes from 
which the writer is grateful to Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist _ of 
the Historical Society. Grateful acknowledgement 1s _ given Mrs. 
George W. Harrison, Sand Springs, Oklahoma for the loan of Mrs. 
Herrod’s scrapbook as well as many interesting facts concerning Mr. 
and Mrs. Herrod. Miss Mottie Belle Ahrens, Muskogee, kindly fe 
nished the writer with transportation for visits to relatives of the 


family. 
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Mrs. Kate Shaw Ahrens at Ninety-one. 
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Kate SHAW AHRENS 


Among the early day teachers in the Indian Territory 
none had a more interesting and useful life than Kate Ellen 
Shaw. Born at Boggy Depot in the Choctaw Nation on March 
25, 1864, she survived until the age of ninety one and in that 
long and eventful life she never lost interest in people and 
world affairs. To the last her bright eyes kept their sparkle 
and her keen sense of humor added to her charm. 


Kate Shaw was the daughter of William Shaw and Kiz- 
ziah Lewis Shaw. These young people went to the Choctaw 
Nation during the Civil War, and Mr. Shaw died in Fort 
Smith while on a business trip. 


After the war the family returned to Eufaula, and Mrs. 
Ahrens earliest recollections were of living in an old house on 
the banks of the North Canadian River at “Old Town,” across 
the creek from the Stidham and Scales store. To reach the 
town they crossed the creek where William Nero ran a 
store. 4 


The house occupied by the Shaws was a two room frame 
building consisting of one large room, a side room and a loft. 
There was a kitchen a short distance from the main house. 
Mrs. Shaw and Kate lived there with her aunt and uncle, Mr. 


‘and Mrs. Goliath Herrod, various other kin and her grand 


father, John Lewis who was there most of the time. Several of 
their former slaves stayed with them and “Aunt Mahaley,” 
who had belonged to Mrs. Herrod, remained as cook. 


In 1869 or 1870, the family returned to a small farm they 
owned nearer to Eufaula. They built a hewed log house witha 
large chimney and puncheon floor. A hole was dug under the 
floor near the fire place, and it was packed with straw and 
served as a storage place for sweet potatoes. The winter even- 
ings were made pleasant by roasting the potatoes in the fire 
place while the children warmed the cotton and picked out 
the seeds, thus making it ready to be carded for use in quilts. 


11 William Nero died September 12, 1872 (Carolyn Thomas Fore- 


man, “North Fork Town,” “The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 29, No. 1. 
(Spring, 1951) p. 91 and note 32. 
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Mr. Herrod died at this home, after suffering a long time 
with tuberculosis. Mrs. Shaw helped with the living expenses 
by sewing for the family of Judge G. W. Stidham of Eufaula. 
After her husband’s death Mrs. Herrod went to Asbury Mis- 
sion as matron. 1? This Methodist Mission was then under 
the supervision of the Reverend D. P. Holmes. Mrs. Shaw 
was teaching a day school at West Eufaula, and since she could 


not have Kate with her, the young girl was sent to Asbury 
Mission with her aunt. . 


Kate Shaw had previously attended a school at North 
Fork Town, taught by Mrs. Elizabeth Stidham Ross (later 
Mrs. Ingram). 1° Kate’s outfit consisted of two linsey (part 
wool and part cotton) dresses and several calico aprons. Other 
pupils at that school were Tookah, Manley, Bob and Sarah 
Butler, '* and the children of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McDon- 
ald Coodey. At one time Kate attended a school taught by one 


12 Asbury Mission located near North Fork Town in 1847, was named 
for a Methodist mission in the East. This school, belonging to the South- 
ern Methodists, was closed during the Civil War, but was left in the cus- 
tody of a missionary. After the war money was appropriated to restore that 
school and the one at Tullahassee, and both were reopened by 1868 or 
1869. These schools accommodated about eighty students and Asbury cost 
$5,600 to maintain. Asbury was burned in 1888 and was not rebuilt. A 
Creek boarding school was later established in nearby Eufaula, and is still 
in operation (1957). Asbury Mission School was visited by Bishop George 
F. Pierce who wrote a vivid description of the three story brick building 
before the Civil War. The Reverend Thomas B. Ruble, superintendent of 
Asbury for several years, reported that “The girls as a general thing are 
more industrious than the boys; but, in a moral point of view, not more 
reliable.” Asbury was badly damaged during the War. Everything movable 
was carried away, but work was resumed in 1869 and the Creeks appro- 
priated $10,000 to restore the school. While still in use as a mission, it 
was burned in September, 188]1.—Angie Debo, The Road to Disappear- 
ance (Norman, 1941,) pp. 120, 147, 181, 186, 204, 310, 352; Grant Fore- 
man, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), pp. 197, 209, 212; Grant 
Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942,) p. 149; Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, “North Fork Town,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. 29, No. 1 (Spring, 1951), p. 149. 

13 Mrs. Elizabeth Stidham Ingram, a sister of Judge George W. Stid- 
ham, was born near Choska, Creek Nation, in April, 1832. After her death 
on June 18, 1891, the Reverend R. M. Loughridge contributed an obituary 
of her to a local paper. She was a pupil at Coweta and Tullahassee mis- 
sions in the Creek Nation. She was engaged in supervision of the girls at 
the latter mission where she proved of great value. Later in life she taught 
in one of the Creek National Schools. 


14 Children of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Butler.—Ibid., p. 90 and note 28. 
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of the Perrymans. 


While living at Asbury Mission, Kate learned to speak 
Creek and this acquirement proved to be valuable in her ca- 
reer. The supper at Asbury Mission consisted of yellow corn 
bread, molasses and water. The hungry children would fill 
their plates with molasses and often they were not able to eat 
all of the food so Mrs. Herrod made a rule that the students 
must return and finish all of the food they had left. 


When about eleven or twelve years of age Kate was en- 
rolled in a convent in Parsons, Kansas for one year. 


Dwight Moody who became the greatest evangelist of the 
Nineteenth Century, founded Northfield Seminary for young 
women in Massachusetts. In 1880 he sent the principal of his 
school, Miss Harriet Tuttle, to the Indian Territory to inter- 
view young women of the Five Civilized Tribes as prospective 
students in the seminary. She made her headquarters at the 
Eufaula House in the Creek Town. This hotel was owned by 
Mrs. Mary Lewis Herrod, and her niece, Kate Shaw, was mak- 
ing her home there at the time. 


A group of Indian girls met at the hotel and sixteen were 
chosen to go east to the Northfield school. From the Creek Na- 
tion: Jennie and Rose Yargee, Mary Colbert and Lonie Stid- 
ham. From the Choctaw Nation: Anna Balentine 


15 Lonie Stidham was a daughter of the distinguished Creek leader, 
George W. Stidham by his second wife. In the autumn of 1884 she was 
married to Dr. Leo E. Bennett at Eufaula. They became the parents of 
three children—Lonie, Gertrude and Leo E. Bennett, Jr. 
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Wright 1° of Boggy Depot and Hatty Ward ?" of Stringtown. 
From the Cherokee Nation: Mamie Ross 18 of Fort Gibson, 
Lydia and Fanny Keys, }® Kate Timberlake, Ida Stephens, 
Jessie West, ° and Ida- Beaty, all of Vinita. From the 


16Anna Balentine Wright, the daughter of the Reverend Allen and 
Harriet (nee Mitchell) Wright, was born at the home of her parents in 
Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation in September, 1865. She was the namesake 
of Anna Hoyt Balentine, a friend of her mother at Wapanucka Academy 
and the wife of the Reverend Hamilton Balentine superintendent of the 
Academy. 

After one year in the school at Northfield, Massachusetts, Anna Wright 
attended Miss Carnes’ Seminary, Kirkwood, Missouri until her graduation 
in 1886. She served as a teacher in the schools at Lehigh and at Tushka- 
homma Academy before her marriage on November 22, 1893, to Edwin 
Ludlow, Superintendent of Mines at Hartshorne and Gowen for the Choc- 
taw Coal and Railway Company. Mr. Ludlow was a native of New York 
(Ludlow and Nicoll families of Oakdale, Long Island), and a graduate of 
Columbia University, School of Mines. He died at Muskogee in 1924. 

Anna Wright Ludlow died in San Antonio, Texas, July 9, 1955, and 
was buried by the side of her parents in Old Boggy Depot Cemetery. She 
had made her home in McAlester after Mr. Ludlow’s death but in her last 


illness was in a hospital in San Antonio where her sister, Mrs. Clara 
Wright Richards, resides. 


Mrs. Ludlow had an interesting life as her husband and she traveled 
widely in America and abroad. Mr. Ludlow was a sucessful mining en- 
gineer for many years making their home in Mexico where he was with 
the Guggenheim mining interests. In his last years, he was a consulting 
mining engineer in New York City and Muskogee, Mrs. Ludlow remained 
staunch in her faith in the Presbyterian Church, and was known for her 
philanthropies especially to American Indian missions and church work. 
(Miss Muriel H. Wright furnished this interesting account of her charm- 
ing aunt, Mrs. Ludlow.) ; 


17 Hattie Ward was probably one of the four daughters of William 
G. Ward, a Choctaw, and Eliza Beck Ward a Cherokee. 

18 Mamie Ross of Fort Gibson, a daughter of William P. and Mary 
Jane Ross, was a sister of Hubbard Ross, postmaster of Fort Gibson for 


many years and custodian of the Fort Gibson Stockade after it was rebuilt 
in 1937. 


19 Lydia Emma and Fannie Keys, daughters of Monroe Calvin and 
Lucy Lowrey Hoyt Keys. Lydia married Charles J. Taylor and Fannie be- 
came the wife of James A. Leforce. Her first husband was William Balentine. 
Muriel H. Wright, Springplace Moravian Mission and the Ward Family, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1940, p. 84; Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee In- 
dians, Oklahoma City, 1921, p. 233. 

20 Jessie West, a daughter of Hester Ironsides West and the wife of 
Captain McDonald, Military Department, A and M College, Stillwater, Ok- 
lahoma, for many years. This information was furnished the writer by Mrs. 
James Davenport of Oklahoma City. Mrs. McDonald, now ninety years of 
age, is living in a nursing home in Stillwater. The writer wishes to express 


her gratitude to Mrs. Vera Jones Chauncey of Stillwater and Mrs. Daven- 
port for supplying facts. 


bani tnra-eve Sri 
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Chickasaw Nation a Miss Stewart was selected. 2! 


- In September, 1880, all of the girls who lived south of 
Muskogee met in that town where a Pullman coach had been 
dispatched by Jay Gould, 8 the famous railroad man of 
New York, to transport them to Northfield. The other pupils 
joined the party at Vinita. 


In an old scrapbook that had belonged to Mrs. Herrod is a 
faded letter dated “Northfield, Massachusetts, J uly 25, 1880”: 


“Miss Shaw 


“Your letter received and contents noted. The school 
will open about the middle of September. There will be a car 
to bring the girls from Indian Territory, without charge and 
free of expense. We shall expect to receive you as one of our 
scholars. 

“Yours truly 
“D. L. Moody,”?? 


21 No one living is able to supply the name of the sixteenth student. 

22 Jay Gould (1836-1893) in early life engaged in surveying. Entered 
the brokerage business in 1857 and made an immense fortune through rail- 
road speculation. “He was said to control nearly one-eighth of the railroad 
mileage in the United States.” (J. Franklin Jameson, Dictionary of United 
States History, Boston. 1897, p 271.) “Gould ... had the patience of Job. 
and if he could not acquire control of the Katy today, why there was always 
tomorrow, he saw it as a feeder for the Gould system; and eventually it be- 
came just that, a feeder—to be fed upon and bled almost white before it 
managed to shake off the coils of the system.”—V. V. Masterson, The Katy 
Railroad and the Last Frontier, (Norman, 1952,) pp. 206, 214. 

23 Dwight Lyman Moody was born in Northfield, Massachusetts, Feb- 
tuary 5, 1837. He lived on a farm until seventeen when he started as a 
clerk in a shoe store in Boston. In 1856 he went to Chicago where he en- 
gaged in business, at the same time carrying on missionary work. He soon 
built up a Sunday school of over a thousand members, He became associat- 
ed with Ira D. Sankey a well known singer and they held religious services 
in Great Britain and the United States. “In both countries he had a won- 
derful success and exerted a powerful influence for good in different classes.’ 

In addition to his church and school in Chicago, Moody established 
two schools at Northfield and he published “Arrows and Anecdotes,” ( 1877) 
“Heaven” (1880), “Secret Power,” (1881). He died in 1899. (Joseph ‘Tho- 
mas, Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography, (Philadelphia, 1888, ) 
p. 1759; Who Was Who in America, Chicago, 1943, p. 857) Northfield 
was a post-village in Franklin County, Massachusetts on the east bank of the 
Connecticut River, twenty-three miles north of Amherst. 


Moody had little formal education so “it is... . rather fine and strik- 
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The Indian girls traveled on the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad owned by Jay Gould. He was known at that 
time as the most ruthless financier in this country. It was said 
that “Jay Gould, the purest of mercenary adventurers, ac- 
quired the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Lines merely as a 
great feeder line...” 


It would be interesting to know what influence Moody 
brought to bear on Gould that induced him to send a Pullman 
car to Indian Territory for the Indian girls. Was it a bit of 
advertising to show him as a philanthropist interested in the 
welfare and advancement of some of the citizens of the sec- 
tion of the country where he was operating a railroad? Or was 
it the sympathy of his good wife who influenced him? 


Dining cars were not included in the trip of the young 
ladies, and they were advised to bring baskets of food to sus- 
tain them from Monday to Thursday on the long journey. 


Miss Shaw wore a calico frock and a leghorn hat for the 
journey. At many of the stations in the East crowds had ga- 
thered to gaze at the Indians. Mr. Moody met them on their 
arrival at Northfield in Massachusetts, and they were housed 
in his home until a brick dormitory was completed. 


Board and tuition in the school cost $100.00 a year and 
several wealthy citizens of Boston sponsored some of the stu- 
dents for four years. During the first summer the girls spent 
in Northfield a meeting was held at the school attended by 
religious leaders from all over the world. During this gather- 
ing the Indian students waited upon the tables and no doubt 


ing indicative of largeness of spirit that he should have made it one of the 
chief efforts of his life to propogate in others what had been so emphati- 
cally omitted in himself.’’ He organized his school on the lines of Mount 
Holyoek. Mary Lyon the celebrated founder of that school,” ..... was an 
educator, she was not a scholar any more than Moody was_ .... she did not 
want her girls to be scholars only ... Her ideal, she said, was that her girls 
‘should live for God and do something.’ Moody would have been perfectly 
content to inscribe that motto over the doors of his schools . . . . ” Gamaliel 


Bradford, D. L. Moody A Worker in Souls (New York, 1927,) pp. 259, 
262. 
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they added greatly to the interest of the affair. 4 


During the autumn the girls were permitted to go on 
hunts for chestnuts. They carried lunches and greatly enjoyed 
the picnics in the beautiful woods. The student body of young 
women was made up of girls from all parts of the country, but 
the meals served to them were strictly New England. Sun- 
day breakfast was baked beans, brown bread and coffee. The 
southern Indian girls were amazed when Negro delegates 
were seated among the whites at religious meetings. The Ne- 
gro Jubilee Singers’ visits to Northfield College added interest 
to the life there. In addition to their literary studies the pu- 
pils were taught all sorts of home arts and an hour a day each 
student devoted to housekeeping, cooking, serving meals and 
laundry work. They were given credit for such duties. Miss 
Shaw spent the second summer in Canada in the home of a 
schoolmate. The third vacation was passed in Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts with a friend from the school. Of the sixteen In- 
dian girls who attended the school Kate Shaw, Kate Timber- 
lake, Lydia and Fanny Keys were the only ones who finish- 
ed the four year course. 


Many customs in the East were interesting to the Indian 
girls. One was when Kate Shaw saw the women in the town 
carrying huge loaves of bread to be cooked at the municipal 
bakery. On one occasion she was invited by her hostess to ac- 
company her to the market to buy meat and seeing the 


24 The story of “Northfield Seminary Life” was written by Mrs. A. W. 
Yale, “One of the Girls.” In this narrative is related that Moody got his 
idea for a girl’s school when he saw a group of young women “engaged in 
the monotonous occupation of making baskets. It was by no means an un- 
usual sight, especially in New England . . . . and the thought at once flash- 
ed into his mind, ‘Those girls have as much right to an education as anyone 
else, but how can they get it?’ ” seen, 

Gradually the minister interested wealthy people in his school and 
handsome buildings were erected so that 300 girls were accepted as students. 
Music was a hobby of Mr. Moody and the singing at Northfield gave him 
great pride. He frequently suggested the hymns to be sung at chapel and one 
morning he chose “We'll all be ready when the bridegroom comes. The 
first time the hymn was sung through perfect gravity ensued, but when re- 
peated time after time it proved too amusing for the girls and a ripple ran 
over the assembly. “I guess we'll try another,” said the smiling Mr. Moody. 
—Lawrence M. Colfelt, Iife and Work of Dwight L. Moody, (Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, 1900), pp. 209-232; The New York Times Magazine, Decem- 


ber 2, 1956, pp. 145-46. 
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astonishment of the Indian she inquired “Where do you get 
your meat?” Kate replied, “From the smoke house, of 
course.” 2° 


While Kate was at school in the East, her mother was mar- 
ried to Motey Tiger, a prominent Creek who was later elect- 
ed the chief of his nation. After her return to the Territory, 
Kate worked in the office of Dr. Leo E. Bennett, publisher of 
the Indian Journal in Muskogee. During the summer she at- 
tended the Teachers’ Institute at Okmulgee and took examin- 
ations for a teacher’s certificate, after which she applied for 
a school at West Eufaula where she taught during 1884-1885. 
This was a country school where the teacher built the fires, 
and at the end of the week she rode back to Eufaula on a 
wagon loaded with cotton. In the autumn of 1885, Miss Shaw 
entered the Baptist Female College at Lexington, Missouri. 7° 
When she was graduated in June, 1887, she was awarded gold 
medals for art and good deportment. During the summer va- 
cation, she again assisted Dr. Bennett in work on the Indian 
Journal at Eufaula. In the autumn Miss Alice M. Robertson 
offered Miss Shaw a position on the faculty of the Presbyter- 
ian Mission school she had started in Muskogee. She taught 


there a year but continued to work for Dr. Bennett in all of 
her spare time. 


Because of her ability to speak Creek Miss Shaw was 
tendered a position on the faculty of Nuyaka Mission, but she 
accepted a place in Muskogee in the private school of Mrs. 
Burke to teach the primary class. Other teachers in this 


school were Miss Cora Archer and Miss Addie Willey, both 
Cherokees. 


After a few months, Indian Agent Dew M. Wisdom se- 
cured a position for Miss Shaw as primary teacher at the Pon- 
ca Indian Agency. The Ponca Agent on November 30, 1888 
wrote to Commissioner of Indian Affairs John H. Oberly: “I 
have the honor to submit herewith the nomination of Miss 


25 Authority Miss Ella M. Robinson, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
26 Lexington, county seat of Lafayette County, Missouri, situated on 
the south bank of the Missouri River, about 84 miles below Kansas City, 


in 1880 the town had a population of 3,996. Lippincott’s Gazeteer of the 
World (Philadelphia, 1888), p. 1232. 
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Kate E. Shaw, of Eufaula, Ind. Ter. to be teacher at the Pon- 
ca school. Carrie C. Shults, transferred to the Pawnee School.” 
After telling of Miss Shaw’s schooling the agent continued: 
“Miss Shaw is an accomplished musician and artist, a disci- 
plinarian and teacher and I congratulate this school upon 
having secured her services. She is highly recommended by 
Miss A. M. Robertson of the Presbyterian Mission and Hon. R. 
L. Owen of Muskogee, I. T.” The following year the agent 
wrote: “I will further add that, since the employment of Miss 
Shaw she has proven herself to be perfectly satisfactory.” In 
1892, Miss Shaw was described as an excellent teacher by D. 
J. M. Wood of the Ponca Agency when he recommended 
teachers for the Brice School. 27 


The Ponca School was housed in a large brick building 
and one hundred pupils were acemmodated. Miss Shaw was 
paid $50.00 per month, and she paid her own expenses. In the 
summer, the Indians lived in little houses built for them by 
the government, but they camped on North Fork River dur- 
ing the winter. There was a strict rule prohibiting the Indian 
children from being taken away from the school. 78 


Miss Shaw was married on December 9, 1891, to Albert 
J. W. Ahrens whom she met while attending college in Lex- 
ington. An account of their wedding has recently been found 
in a newspaper clipping preserved’ in an old scrapbook made 
by Mrs. Mary Herrod: 


Wednesday afternoon at 4:30 o’cleck Mr. A. J. W. Ahrens and Miss 
Kate E. Shaw were married by Rev. R. C. McGee in the parlor of the Eu- 
faula House, in the presence of a few friends. The bride is one of the most 
intelligent, accomplished and refined Creek ladies . .. . Mr. Ahrens is a 
prominent salesman in St. Louis, and during his few days stop here favor- 
ably impressed those who met him. After the ceremony the guests were 
seated to a magnificent lunch in the dining hall of the hotel. 


The bridal pair left on the 5:45 train for Lexington, Mo., the home 
of the groom’s parents, and where the bride attended college and has a 
large circle of friends. After February Ist, they will be at home, 2656 Lucas 
Avenue, St. Louis, to their friends. 


27 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Ponca Schools, Vol. 
10, p: 431. 

28 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Vol. 12, pp. 136, 
141. Miss Shaw remained in this position from the autumn of 1888 to the 
same time in 1891, when she returned to Eufaula. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ahrens made their home in St. Louis for 
four years after which they returned to Eufaula where Mr. 
Ahrens was engaged in the mercantile business. In 1898 they 
moved to the east side of Wagoner where Mrs. Ahrens had 
taken her 160 acre allotment. With them they took their two 
children, Juliet (Mrs. George W. Harrison, Sand Springs, OK- 
lahoma) and Henry Shaw Ahrens. *° 


Life on the prairie farm was primitive as there were no 
modern improvements, and not even a tree or fence, and Mrs. 
Ahrens was kept busy with such work as she had never done 
before in her whole life. Mr. Ahrens first built a small frame 
house. Later he erected a fine brick residence which was the 
comfortable home of his wife during the remainder of her 
life, and it is still occupied by her son and his wife. 


Mrs. Ahrens was a charter member of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Wagoner and she never failed in attendance. 
She drove her horse and surrey to town for church meetings. 
With her many duties, she always found time to read, and she 
frequently resumed her china painting. The women of Wagon- 
er gave dinners to help pay for the church and Mrs. Ahrens 
contributed her part. She sang in the choir and occasionally 
played the organ for services. During World Was I, she took 
part in the Red Cress work, and was a charter member of the 
Legion Auxiliary. A high light during the summers were the 
Chautauqua meetings in Wagoner, and the Ahrens family 
was always on hand to enjoy the interesting and profitable 
entertainments. After moving to Wagoner Mrs. Ahrens was 
amused when the postman first brought a special delivery 
letter addressed to her, and he asked her if she could write. 

he modestly replied, “‘A little.” 


Mr. Ahrens was an elder in the Presbyterian Church from 
1891 to his death in 1899. Before the church was built services 
were held in Cobb’ sHall, a building still standing on 


28 According to the Final Rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes Kate E. 
Ahrens was thirty-five and one-quarter Creek Indian. “Juliette Ahrens” 
(sic) four years old, one-eighth Creek and Henry Shaw Ahrens, one year old, 
was also one-eighth Creek. Juliet Ahrens (Mrs. George Harrison) of Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma is the mother of two children: Captain William S, Har- 


rison, a doctor in the U. S. Air Force, stationed in California, and Miss 
Kathryn Harrison of the home. 
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Cherokee Street in Wagoner. 

Naturally Mrs. Ahrens was a sincere believer in educa- 
tion and her daughter grew up with the expectation of receiv- 
ing college training. Her mother frequently quoted to her, 
“Educate a woman and you educate a family.” Although there 
was much hard work on the farm, Mr. and Mrs. Ahrens be- 
lieved in outings for their family, and they frequently attend- 
ed barbecues given by Gid Sleeper at Okay, or picnics near 
the river. 


A former pupil of Miss Shaw’s is Mrs. Anna Peterson 
Shortall (Mrs. Frank Shortall, Porter, Oklahoma), who has 
many fond memories of her teacher and describes her as her 
“best teacher.” Mrs. Shortall says, “she taught me how to think 
and study. We all loved her but had a wholesome respect for 
her in regard to behavior. Miss Shaw was a strict disciplin- 
arian. She was very fine in English, and she taught me Latin 
and algebra.” 


Mrs. Ahrens died in a Muskogee hospital Saturday, Nov- 
ember 19, 1955 at the age of ninety-one. Funeral services were 
conducted by the Reverend Coy Lee in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Wagoner, ®° and her body rests in Elmwood Ceme- 
tery in that town. 


30 Muskogee Times Democrat, November 21, 1955; Muskogee, Phoe- 
nix. November 22, 1955: Tulsa World, November 20, 1955, p. 50, col. 7. 

An application was made to the National Archives, Washington, DACs 
which brought the following reply: “A careful examination of the records 
of the office of the Secretary of the Interior and of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, now in the National Archives, has failed to reveal any mention of 
the Indian girls or the Moody School. A special search of letters received 
from the Indian Agent at the Union Agency, John O. Tufts, did not dis- 
close any information about the Indian girls.” This careful search was re- 
ported by Miss Jane F. Smith, Archivist in Charge, Interior Branch Natu- 
ral Resources Records Division, The National Archives, Washington, De- 
cember 13, 1956. Gratitude is due her, and it 1s hereby extended. 
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LEASING OF QUAPAW MINERAL LANDS 
By A. M. Gibson 


A considerable portion of Oklahoma’s natural rescurce 
abundance is situated on lands assigned to the various In- 
dian tribes. Grazing, hay, field-crop, and timber lands, as, 
well as coal, petroleum, and lead-zinc bearing areas have 
occurred on several tribal reservations and .member al- 
Ictments. Only sporadic and clandestine use had 1een made 
of this restricted natural bounty until the public domain 
supply of agricultural, timber, and mineral lands waned. 
This attracted national attention to Oklahoma’s Indian lands, 
and incessant pressure by promoters and special interest 
groups gradually won out as restrictions on use were lifted. 
Official experience had shown, however, that if opened to 
exploitation, the use of these lands must be regulated so as 
to protect tribal and individual member rights. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior has been delegated the major res- 
ponsibility for regulating the use of Indian lands. Out of 
years of dealing with the evident problems that accompany 
the use of Indian lands, a series of regulations have evolv- 
ed with each land use system, be it grazing, petroleum, coal, 
or lead and zinc, developing a sort of special code. 


While public pressure has brought about availability 
for exploitation, it has been tempered by protective regula- 
tions. Each land area opened has had a somewhat different 
policy depending upon the use adopted. Farm, hay, and graz- 
ing land necessarily had a different set of regulations than 
coal or oil bearing land. One of the most complex and in- 
teresting land use systems has evolved out of the utilization 
of lead and zinc properties situated on Quapaw lands in 
Ottawa County, Oklahoma. As a geological region, this sec- 
tion of Oklahoma is the southwestern anchor of the fabulous- 
ly wealthy Tri-State District. Ottawa County shares the 
district with Jasper and Newton counties in southwestern 
Missouri, and Cherokee County in southeastern Kansas. The 
district, first opened in the Missouri sector around 1850, 
extended into Kansas in 1876, and reached northeastern 
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Oklahoma on a limited basis in 1891 with the discovery of lead 
ore at Peoria, Indian Territory. From 1900 to 1950, the Tri- 
State District has been the world’s leading producer of lead 
and zinc ore, and for the last thirty-three years of this produc- 
tion epoch, Oklahoma mines made the greatest contribution. 1 

Mining operators from the Missouri-Kansas section of 
the district were largely responsible for developing the In- 
dian Territory mines. Ottawa County ores were discovered 
by Tri-State prospectors. The methods of mining, milling, 
smelting, and marketing found so effective in the northern 
section of the district were applied to the new field. Ac- 
customed land use and tenure practices, however, presented 
a different problem. The historic free-hold and lease tenure 
of the older portions of the district could not be applied to 
the new field. The mineral was located on Quapaw Indian 
lands, and exploitation was held up until an adjustment was 
made to this new condition. Local Indian agents could author- 
ize the negotiation of leases, but it was charged by promoters 
that mining operations were curtailed because of the un- 
certainty of lease tenure and the hostility of Indian agents 
toward non-Indian leaseholders.” 


The basic problem facing the mining operators was to 
work out conditions for a secure first lease since fee simple 
tenure was impossible. Once a first lease could be established, 
then the old pattern of Tri-State District land use systems 
could be applied. This briefly, meant that a land and royalty 
company negotiated the first lease with the landowner at 
as low a royalty percentage as possible, seldom if ever above 
ten percent, and generally three to eight percent. Then the 
land company would sub-lease the mineral lands in various 
sized plots, 200 feet square up to a section, for a royalty of 
from fifteen to thirty percent. This had the effect of pyra- 
miding royalty payments and cutting the operational margin 
of ore profits.’ 


1 See A. M. Gibson, “Early Mining Camps in Northeastern Okla- 
homa,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXXIV (July, 1956), pp. 193-203 for 
production statistics. 

2 United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for 1895 
(Washington, 1895), p. 147. 

3 Clarence A. Wright, Mining and Milling of Lead and Zine Ores in 
the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma Zine District, U. S. Bureau of Mines Bul- 
letin No. 154 (Washington, 1918), p. 15. 
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The uncertainty of developing Quapaw lead and zinc 
properties was gradually lifted by various congressional and 
administrative actions. In keeping with the general Indian 
policy of Allotments in Severalty, the Quapaw Reservation 
was allotted to bona fide tribesmen in 1893, and approved 
by Congress in 1895.4 Each member received 240 acres.’ While 
the use of these lands by non-Indians was restricted, a law 
of 1897 authorized agency approved leases of allotments for 
farming, grazing, and mining. This condition had existed 
before, but now an added requirement placed final ap- 
proval and administration of all leases negotiated directly 
under the Secretary of the Interior.® 


Under Department of the Interior supervision, Tri-State 
mine operators were able to develop a total of 7,000 acres of 
mineralized land by 1930. These Quapaw holding yielded by 
this date more than two-thirds of the Tri-State District’s 
lead and zinc concentrates. The leases on Quapaw lands 
generally were approved for a period of ten years or as 
long as mineral was found in paying quantities.’ As a pro- 
tective measure, the Interior Department has maintained, 
through its Bureau of Indian Affairs, an agent to supervise 
and protect the Indian’s mining interests. Often leases have 
been auctioned by the local Indian agent, so as to obtain a 
bonus for the Indian landowner in: addition to his regular 
royalty. Probably the biggest sum ever received for the use 
of a Quapaw mineral tract was $105,000 paid by the Kansas 
Explorations Company in 1926 to John Quapaw for the use 
of six acres of his allotment.? 


It should be noted that only about one-sixth of the 


a * United States Statutes at Large XXVIII (Washington, 1895), p. 
® Tbid., XXX (Washington, 1899) p. 72. 
® United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, Lead and Zine Mining 
Operations and Leases, Quapaw Agency—Regulations of the Indian Service, 
(Washington, 1934). 

_ * Ibid. Also see C. F. Williams, “The Leasing System,” American 
Mining Congress and American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
[engineers Convention Booklet (September 28, 1931), p. 10. 

8 Samuel Weidman, et al., Miami-Picher Zine-Lead District (Nor- 
man, 1932), p. 92. 


% “Mining News,” Engineering and Mining Journal, CXXI (March 
6, 1926), p. 415. 
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Quapaws hold land in the mineral area. The tribal population 
in 1954 was approximately 600, and of these, only 100 re- 
ceived lead and zinc royalty payments.!° In the past, some 
members have built up royalty credits as high as $75,000, 
others ranging from $35,000 to $45,000." In 1923, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior invested these royalty credits in United 
States Treasury Notes bearing four and one-half percent in- 
terest and ordered them held in trust. As the output of the 
region has gradually decreased through the years, due to ex- 
haustion of richer deposits and the entry into marginal ore 
mining, so have royalty payments to Quapaws diminished. 
In more recent years, the local agency at Miami, Oklahoma, 
or the Area Office at Muskogee has collected royalties for 
the Indians from the mine operators and has paid out the 
money to the Indian landowners. In some cases, the agent 
has paid an allowance rather than the full amount. It should 
be noted that the Quapaws hold their allotted lands in fee 
simple, so royalty payments go to individual members rather 
than to the tribe as a whole.” 


Additional safeguards to protect the Quapaws from ex- 
ploitation include the appointment of a Bureau of Mines 
engineer to work in liaison with the agent. The mining en- 
gineer helps to supervise the leasing as well as the prospec- 
ting, mining, and milling of mineral from Indian lands.” 
Other protective features include the fabrication of an aerial 
mosaic map of the Quapaw mineral producing area. The Ar- 
my Air Corps in 1927 aerially photographed the region to 
aid in administering Quapaw mineral lands. The photographs 
were assembled, reduced to scale, and annotated. There- 
by, a complete identification could be made of all mineral 
leases, and the stage of development determined." 


In spite of all these safeguards, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that in some instances the Quapaws were 


10 Interview with H. A. Andrews, Miami, Oklahoma, August 24, 1953. 

11 “Mining News,” Engineering and Mining Journal, CXVI (Novem- 
ber 3, 1923), p. 780. 

12 Interview with Andrews. 

13 Weidman, et. al., Miami-Pitcher District, p. 92. 

14 C, F. Williams, “The Tri-State District from the Air,” Mining 
Congress Journal, XV (November, 1929), p. 846. 
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exploited. As early as 1907, mine operators, organized through 
the Baxter Springs Mining Exchange, sought a relaxation 
of the leasing restrictions and general governmental control 
over Quapaw lands.’® A. L. Morford, veteran mining writer 
and newspaperman, revealed that “one of the men interested 
in the movement is former Governor Samuel Crawford, of 
Kansas, who now owns farm land near Baxter Springs. The 
former governor ... has had much to do with Indian affairs 
and in shaping legislation for the small tribes of the terri- 
tory. 


None of these pressure groups was successful immediate- 
ly in getting the regulations removed. But the restricted per- 
iod for the Quapaw lands was to expire in 1921, and several 
alternative plans for protecting the Indians were advanced. 
One of these provided for the appointment of a guardian for 
each Indian allottee. Since mine operators would have to deal 
with the guardian instead of the Indian agent, they were op- 
posed to the proposed change. Undoubtedly, their opposition 
grew from the fear that a guardian would be more zealous 
in protecting the Indian’s property rights than the Indian 
agent had been. In 1920, the Engineering and Mining Journal 
reported on this opposition: 1” 


It is probable that a bill to continue the restrictions so far as Qua- 
paws are concerned, will be introduced in Congress with their (the op- 
erators) backing. The operators believe that it is much safer and satis- 
factory for them to continue to deal with Indian agents as at present 
than it would be for them to have to deal with the Indians themselves 
or their guardians appointed by the county commissioners of Ottawa 
County. Any special guardian would be imbued with making as good a 


showing as possible for their wards and might be unfair in the end to 
the operators. 


Congress met the expiration deadline by simply ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior 
much as it had been before.'® This seemed to usher in a new 
era of exploitation, for the facts show that the operators 


15 W.R. Crane, and G. I. Adams, “Lead and Zinc Mining in the 
Quapaw District,” Mines and Minerals (May, 1907), p. 446 


16 
p. 41 


. 


A. L. Morford Journal Entries for December, 1907, Galena, Kansas, 


17 “Opposition to Removing Quapaw Restrictions Develops,” Engin- 
eering and Mining Journal, CIX (June 19, 1920), p. 326 


18 United States Statutes at Large, XLI (Washington, 1922), pp. 
1225-1248. 
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were aided in that leases negotiated during the early 1920’s 
were more in the interests of the operators and less for the 
Quapaws. Secretary of the Interior Albert Fall, notorious for 
the Teapot Dome lease, also figured prominently. By the 
law of 1921, the Secretary of the Interior was given authori- 
ty to remove restrictions and permit the outright sale of 
Quapaw lands if the owner were adjudged competent. The 
Engineering and Minging Journal reported that Paul Ewert, 
representing the mining operators, negotiated the sale of a 
mineral tract when the Department of the Interior adjudged 
the owner competent in 1922. Shortly, it was discovered that 
Ewert was an employee of the United States Department of 
Justice. Thereupon, the Quapaws sought, unsuccessfully, to 
have the transaction set aside claiming that Ewert was dis- 
qualified because of his official connection with the govern- 
ment.!® 


During the same year, Indian attorneys attempted to 
gain a five percent royalty increase. The operators countered. 
by seeking a reduction from ten to seven and one-half per- 
cent. A Department of the Interior hearing was conducted 
at Miami, after which the Secretary of the Interior approved. 
the leases at ten percent over protests of the Quapaws.”° 


These actions raised a storm of protest among groups. 
concerned with Indian welfare. In 1923, the Indian Rights 
Association attacked the way in which the Department of 
the Interior was handling Quapaw mineral lands, publishing 
an account entitled “Oklahoma’s Poor Rich Indians.” #4 Two 
years later, ten Quapaws holding mineralized allotments 
filed suit in Federal District Court at Tulsa to recover $30,- 
000,000 worth of lead and zinc concentrates taken from their 
lands since 1921. Their bill of complaints charged that “for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior Albert Fall executed leases 
over the protests of the Indians, and on a lower basis than 
other offers at the time, and lower than estimates made by 


19 “News from Washington,” Engineering and Mining Journal, CXIII 
(March 18, 1922), p. 463. 

20 “Mining News,” Ibid., CXUI (June 3, 1922), p. 980. 

21 Gertrude C. Bonnin, et al., Oklahoma’s Poor Rich Indians (New 
York, 1924). 
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the Department of the Interior as to what a fair price would 
hee 


Defendants included the Eagle Picher Company as well 
as Hunt, Commonwealth, Kelton, and White Bird Mining 
Companies as sublessees of Eagle Picher. A decision was hand- 
ed down’ in 1928 in favor of defendants, thereby upholding 
former Secretary Fall’s action. ?° 


While these legal setbacks brought financial discom- 
fort to Quapaw landowners of a temporary sort, permanent 
reduction in royalty income was in the offing for tribal 
members, due less to administrative and judicial decrees and 
more to the limitations of nature. By 1930, the rich lead 
and zine ores, concentrated in heavy and readily accessible 
deposits, had been fairly well exhausted. As mine operators 
moved into the more marginal deposits, mining costs in- 
creased, profits decreased, and Quapaw royalties diminished 
proportionately. In many cases, mining operations were ac- 
tually suspended. This condition produced another signifi- 
cant development in Quapaw Indian land use - the comming- 
ling agreement, whereby the ore from several leased tracts 
could be hoisted and milled at a central place. 


Even though an ore body occurred close to the tract lines 
of several lessees, before commingling the mineral had to 
be mined, hoisted, and milled on the tract of its origin. There- 
fore, each tract whether 200 feet square, five acres, or forty 
acres, had to have at least one mill.2* As long as the ore was 


22 “Mining News,” Engineering and Mining Journal, CXXII Octo- 
ber 9, 1926), p. 583. 

23 Whitebird et al, v. Eagle Picher Lead Company, Federak Reporter, 
—Second Series, XXVIII (St. Paul, 1929), 200-205. For editorial com- 
ment see “Mining News,” Engineering and Mining Journal, CXXVI (Sep- 
rake Me 1928), 467. Also see Blackwell Morning Tribune, September 


24 An essential phase of the mining process is milling. After the lead 
and zinc ores are extracted and hoisted to the ground level, they are trans- 
ported to a building forming a part of the mine environs. This structure 
‘contains crushing and cleaning equipment which separates the ores, reduces 
them to uniform size, and prepares both lead and zinc for the smelting 
process, Until fairly recent times, each mine had its individual mill. 
Today, most mineral is transported to a central mill from peripheral 
mines for processing. See Appendix for explanation and diagram of 
commingling. 
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rich, the system worked fairly well. But as more marginal 
ores were tapped, individual hoisting and milling costs for- 
ced scores of mines to close. H. A. Andrews, Quapaw Indian 
Agent at this time and the author of commingling, reported 
that this new land use practice made possible a new mining 
era for the Tri-State District. In addition to prolonging the 
region’s productive life, Andrews added that commingling 
assured consistent-if somewhat lower-royalty payments to 
Quapaw landowners. This practice also furnished more re- 
liable employment, and enabled companies to carry on in 
periods of metal price depression.”® Basically, commingling 
produced lower mining and milling costs, thereby. enabling 
Tri-State operators to handle marginal ores and to compete 
favorably with newer, richer lead and zinc fields in the West. 


Quapaw landowners benefit from the presence of lead 
and zinc minerals on their properties only when their lessees 
actively exploit the ore deposits. Mine operators carry on 
when mining costs are low enough and domestic market 
prices high enough to insure a profit. Commingling helped 
produce a constancy of operation on Quapaw lands until after 
1945. Since that date even the stabilizing effect of comming- 
ling has been reduced, and Quapaw landowner interests have 
suffered proportionately. This condition has grown out of 
the National Government’s policy of encouraging backward 
countries to develop their resources, and assuring a market 
for products by permitting imports of raw materials into the 
United States free of tariff restrictions. In the case of lead 
and zinc, Peruvian and Mexican Mining interests have been 
guaranteed six cents a pound above the prevailing United 
States’ market price for lead and zinc concentrates.” This 
policy has had far reaching repercussions in the domestic 
lead and zinc producing fields, and especially in the Tri- 
State District because of its low grade ore. Since Quapaw 
Indian lands comprise the most productive segment of the 


25 Interview with Andrews.  — in 

26 “Preliminary Report on Zinc in Oklahoma,” Prepared by Repre- 
sensitive Ed. Edmondson, Second District, Oklahoma for the Congress 
of the United States, House of Representatives (Washington, 1953, 1-5. 
(Mimeographed). Also see U. S. Congress, House of Representatives; 
Problems in the Metal Mining Industry (Lead, Zinc, and Other Metals), 
Hearings before the Select. Committee on Small Business, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Eighty Third Congress, First Session (Washington, 1953). 
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district, tribal royalty interests have suffered proportionately. 


During 1956, out of a total of 172 restricted Quapaw tracts 
involving 16,054 acres, thirty-one mineral leases were ac- 
tively exploited. The Eagle Picher Mining Company, largest 
district operator, controlled sixteen of these and paid out 
to Quapaw landowners $252,508. The largest royalty received 
by an owner of restricted Quapaw lands was $56,000; the 
smallest royalty $2.69.27 These funds are currently adminis- 
tered by the Area Director of the Muskogee Area Office for 
Indian Affairs, who, since 1949, also has had the authority 
to approve all leases. By the law of 1921 only the Secretary 
of the Interior could do this.”® 


An uncertain future has forced virtual abandonment of 
Quapaw Indian lands for mining purposes in 1957. Through- 
out this year, the Oklahoma delegation in Congress 
has worked consistently for a new metals procurement policy 
by the National Government whereby domestic producers 
will receive preferential treatment. 


Appendix 


Diagram A shows the system of land use in effect before com- 
mingling was applied to OQuapaw mineral lands. Even though the same 
ore body might appear on several leased tracts, the earlier practice re- 
quired that each tract must have an independent shaft and mill. As long 
as the deposits were rich, this system did not work too badly, but as more 
marginal ores were reached, and the richer ores exhausted, many mining 
companies suspended operations because they could not handle the leaner 
ores profitably. Around 1930, H. A. Andrews, Indian Agent at Miami 
introduced a new system of land use called commingling, illustrated by 
Diagram B. Thereby a single hoisting shaft could be used in common by 
several companies exploiting the same deposit on their respective leases. 
Also, a central mill handles all crude ore and produces concentrates, fur- 
ther cutting the cost. Landowners sign these commingling agreements 
permitting ore from their- properties to be hoisted from a central shaft, 
as well as allowing the ore to be mixed and milled centrally. 


27 Eagle Picher Company Mss., Restricted Indian Allotments, Special 
Report. pies 1956. 
; ec nterview with Jack Daughtery, Muskogee, Oklahoma, September 
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Tue Lire Or JupGE Ropert L. WILLIAMS, 
Book PUBLICATION 


Members of the Oklahoma Historical Society will no 
doubt be interested in a book, Frontier Judge: The Life of 
Robert Lee Williams, written by Dr. Edward Everett Dale 
and Dr. James D. Morrison, both members of the Board of 
Directors of the Society. The book will be issued .early next 
year by the Torch Press of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at $5.00. Since 
the edition is limited to less than 1,500 copies to be sold, 
those wanting to be sure of getting a copy should send in an 
order to the Torch Press at an early date. Those ordering 
copies in advance of publication will be given a discount of 
ten percent on the price of the book after publication. Judge 
Williams was for many years the President of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, and very active in its affairs, after his 
term as Governor of the State. He was largely responsible for 
founding The Chronicles of Oklahoma, as well as for the plan- 
ning and construction of the Historical Building. 


Map Or OKLAHOMA TERRITORY IN 1898 


A recent gift presented by Mr. Hubert Lively of Okla- 
homa to the collections of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
is an old out-of-print map of Oklahoma and Indian territories 
published by the Rand McNally Company in 1898. This map 
is here reproduced in The Chronicles since it is unusually ac- 
curate for that period in Oklahoma history and gives many 
features not found on published maps of the two territories. 
Counties in Oklahoma Territory are shown before the open- 
ing of the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Reservation, the area 
marked “I” being the Wichita-Caddo Reservation, both reser- 
vations opened to settlement in 1901. The boundaries of the 
Indian nations and the Quapaw Agency tribes, northeast, are 
shown in the Indian Territory. All lands where U.S. surveys 
had been completed by 1898 are marked by township lines 
with the Indian Meridian and Base Line shown, the inter- 
section of which is the Initial Point from which all surveys 
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in the state are calculated. Geographic meridians of West 


Longitude and parallels of North Latitude are also indicated 
and numbered. Many towns, rivers, creeks and other impor- 
tant and little known features are given, besides a listing of 
railroads in operation in the two territories with the offices 
of the different express companies indicated by numbers at 
the towns named along the railroad routes. 


/ 


History Or OKLAHOMA EMBLEMS 
The Name Oklahoma 


The name Oklahoma was suggested for the Indian Terri- 
tory in 1886, by Allen Wright, Principal Chief of the Choctaw 
Nation for all the country within the boundaries of the pre- 
sent state. This name means “Red People,” originating from 
two words in the Choctaw language, okla for “people,” and 
homma or humma) for “red,” an expression synonymous with 
the English term “Indian” (or “Indians’”) there being no 
word for “Indian” in the Choctaw language. 


The occasion for naming the Indian Territory the “Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma” occured at the close of the War between 
the States. The Indian nations—so-called “Five Civilized 
Tribes”—that had recently sided with the Southern Con- 
federacy during the War were ordered by officials in Wash- 
ington to make new treaties ceding their western lands to the 
United States for the settlement of other Indian tribes. Fur- 
ther provision among other stipulations in each of these 
treaties was for the organization of the Indian Territory under 
federal law, the legislative body of which was to be made 
up of representatives elected by all the Indian nations and 
tribes within the Territory. This territorial organization was 
to pave the way for an Indian state in the Union, something 
that had been promised the Delaware tribe before the remov- 
al west, by treaty as early as 1778. While each of the Indian 
treaties made at Washington in 1866 provided for the organi- 
zation of the Indian Territory, the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
Treaty—made jointly by these two cousin tribes—gave more 
details for the plan. One was that the U.S. Superintendent of 
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Indian Affairs was to be “the Executive of the said Territory, 
with the title of ‘Governor of the Territory of Oklahoma.’ ” * 


The name was suggested one day when the draft of the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw treaty was being written during a meet- 
ing of the delegates from all the Five Civilized Tribes and Gov- 
ernment officials. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs asked, 
“What would you call your territory?” Allen Wright, one of 
the Choctaw delegates quickly replied, “Oklahomma.” The 
name was written Oklahoma in the new treaty, and was thus 
for the first time applied to the Indian Territory. 


The name became popular and appeared in many bills 
introduced in Congress seeking the organization of the Ter- 
ritory. Finally, an Act of Congress on May 2, 1890, provided 
the organization of the western part of the Indian Territory as 
the “Territory of Oklahoma.” The domains of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes and the small area northeast belonging to the 
Quapaw Agency tribes remained known as the Indian Terri- 
tory until November 16, 1907, when the “Twin Territories” | 
were joined together and admitted as the State of Oklahoma 
in the Union. 


The State Flag 


The Tenth State Legislature specified that the State Flag 
of Oklahoma should have the following design: ? 

“A sky blue field with a circular rawhide shield of the 
American Indian Warrior, decorated with six painted crosses 
on the face thereof, the lower half of the shield to be fringed 
with seven pendant eagle feathers and superimposed upon the 
face of the shield a calumet or peace pipe, crossed at right 
angles by an olive branch.” 


This design had been selected by the Oklahoma Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution from many sub- 
mitted in a statewide contest carried on by this patriotic or- 
ganization. The Committee in charge of the contest, appointed 


1 Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, with the Treaties 
of 1855, 1865 and 1866. Joseph P. Folsom, compiler, Chahta Tamaha, 
HE (Wm. P. Lyon & Son, Printers and Publishers, New York City), 
p. 44. 
2 Oklahoma Session Laws, 1925, “State Flag,” p. 340. 
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by Mrs. Andrew R. Hickam, the State Regent of the D.A.R., 
named the design by Mrs. George Fluke, Jr., as the best, the 
sketch of which is described above. 


Mrs. Fluke had consulted with Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, about a suitable State Flag, 
the need for one having been pointed out by him to Mrs. 
Hickam. A large framed, silk flag on exhibit in the Museum 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society at that time had been 
carried, according to tradition, as the standard of Choctaw 
troops in the Confederate Army during the War between the 
States. This flag now in the Confederate Memorial Hall of 
the Historical Society has a blue field with a large, round 
shield-like device at the center shown in red bordered with 
white and superimposed by a white peace pipe, bow and two 
arrows all crossing at centers. This device had been taken or- 
iginally from the design of the Great Seal of the Choctaw 
Nation adopted by the Choctaws in 1860. Mr. Thoburn sug- 
gested to Mrs. Fluke that the device on the old Choctaw flag 
could be worked up into a design for a State Flag having a 
blue field; since Oklahoma was the Red Man’s state it would 
be appropriate to use a sketch of an Indian shield as a central 
theme of the device. 


Near the Choctaw flag hung an old, Osage Indian shield 
which is still on exhibit in the Museum of the Historical So- 
ciety. This circular shield is of thick buffalo hide with several 
small, painted crosses dimly seen on the face, and eagle feath- 
ers pendant at the edge of the shield. Mr. Thoburn suggested 
that using this Osage shield as a model in a sketch the peace 
emblem of the red and white races could be drawn at the 
center: the Indian calumet or peace pipe crossed by the white 
man’s olive branch. 


Mrs. Fluke’s finished design met with enthusiasm every- 
where, and was adopted by law for the State Flag. This new 
flag superseded the Oklahoma banner that had been adopted 
by the State Legislature in 1911. The State Flag first seen in 
that year consisted “of a red field with a five pointed star of 
white, edged with blue, in the center thereof, with figures 
‘46? in blue, in the center of the star.” This Oklahoma flag with 
a red field lacked individuality and reminded people in the 
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early 1920’s of the red, Russian flag carried by the Bolsheviki 
government in Russia. Very few citizens of Oklahoma at that 
time knew that a State Flag had ever been adopted by a State 
Legislature. 


An original painting of the new Oklahoma Flag by Mrs. 
Fluke hangs on the walls of the Library Reading Room in the 
Historical Society, with a legend for the colors used in the 
Flag: the field is sky blue (if in water colors, cobalt with a 
little white); shield, buckskin (light tan); small crosses on 
shield (five are seen), darker tan; thongs lacing the edge of 
the shield, the same darker tan; pendant eagle feathers (seven 
on edge of shield), white tipped with dark brown; calumet 
stem, pale yellow, with pipe bowl pipestone red; pendant 
tassel decoration at end of stem, red; and olive branch, gray 
green. 


The symbolism of the Oklahoma State si? was given 
originally by Dr. Thoburn as follows: 


“The blue field signifies loyalty and Pee the shield 
implies defensive or protective warfare when justifiable; the 
small crosses on the shield are the Indians graphic sign for 
stars and may indicate lofty ideals or a purpose for high en- 
deavor; the shield thus surmounted by, but always subserv- 
ient to, the calumet and the olive branch, betoken a predom- 
inant love of peace by a united people.” 


The Eighteenth State Legislature in 1941 adopted a reso- 
lution providing that the word “Oklahoma” in white letters 
be placed underneath the shield or design on the official State 
Flag of the State of Oklahoma. 


The State Flower 


An act of the Oklahoma State Legislature in 1909 provid- 
ed “That the Mistletoe is hereby designated and adopted as 
the Floral Emblem of the State of Oklahoma.” 


There was a lot of sentiment connected with the mistle- 
toe in the memories of old timers in the Territory. It had been 
used to cover the graves of their loved ones who died during 
the hard winters after the Run of 1889, for the green leaves 
and white berries lasted a long time marking the new made 
graves. And at Christmas time bunches of mistletoe served 
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as decoration suggesting the mystery and beauty of the season. 


The mistletoe had been adopted as the “State flower” by 
an act of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Okla- 
homa in 1893. By this act, Oklahoma was the first common- 
wealth in the Union to adopt an official “State Flower.” 


The State Tree 
The Sixteenth Legislature adopted the redbud tree as the 
official tree of the State of Oklahoma by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 5. The Act was approved by Governor Ernest W. Mar- 
land on March 30, 1937. 


Oklahoma State Colors 
Green and white were adopted as the State colors for Ok- 
lahoma, by the Fifth State Legislature, under a concurrent 
resolution of the House and the Senate in 1915. These colors 
had been recommended by the Ohoyohoma Club composed of 
wives of the members of the Legislature in that year. 


The State Bird 

The beautiful Scissor-tailed Flycatcher is the State bird, 
the most recent Oklahoma emblem adopted by an act of the 
Twenty-second Legislature in May, 1951. Garden Clubs, 
Audubon Society and school children in Oklahoma contributed 
their approval to the selection of this quiet bird with its beau- 
tiful gray and shades of pink plumage and long, sleek tail. A 
fine description of the Flycatcher says that “its tail twice as 
long as its body gives the bird an eye-catching gracefulness, 
a fitting beauty for the Oklahoma skies.” 


(M.H.W.) 


Santa FE DEpoT AT GUTHRIE IN 1889, 
A CorRRECTION 

The Chronicles of Oklahoma for Summer, 1957 (Vol. 
XXXV, No. 2) carries a print of the railway station at Guthrie 
in 1889, the caption of which should read “Santa Fe Railway 
Station, Guthrie, at the Opening in 1889.” An error occurred 
in the printing which identified the depot as the “Frisco Rail- 
way Station.” This view of the Santa Fe Railway Station at 
Guthrie in 1889 is from an original photograph presented by 
L. Hayes Buxton, M.D., LL.D. to the Historical Society col- 
lections. 
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The Santa Fe—the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Company—projected the building of the line southward from 
Arkansas City, Kansas, across the Indian Territory in 1884. 
The surveys were made, and the actual grading of the road- 
bed was begun in the summer of 1886. Track was completed 
to the Canadian River in April, 1887. When the road was 
opened for business in the summer, stations between the Kan- 
sas line and the Canadian River were: Willow Springs, Ponca 
(Indian Agency), Red Rock, Mendota, Alfred (Mulhall), 
Guthrie, Edmond, Oklahoma Station (Oklahoma City), Nor- 
beck (Moore), Norman, Walker and Purcell. 


A subsidiary of the Santa Fe, known as the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Railway Company, had built northward from 
Red River to met the Kansas Division of the Santa Fe at Pur- 
cell, thus completing a through-line across the Indian Terri- 
tory, in 1887. Some towns along the railroad betwen Red River 
and the Canadian were namesakes of towns in the suburbs 
west of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where some of the rail- 
road stockholders lived. These names are included in the Ok- 
lahoma towns of Ardmore, Berwyn, Marietta, Overbrook, 


Wayne and Wynnewood. In Oklahoma, Wynnewood is pro- 
nounced “Winnie-wood.” 


A History or KEYSTONE IN PAWNEE 
County RECORDED 


The Oklahoma Historical Society now has a fine high- 
fidelity tape recorder with radio-tape recorder combinations 


that makes possible the preservation of historical data which 
might otherwise be lost. 


The successful recording on an hour-length tape was 
made, giving much of the history of Keystone, in Pawnee 
County, during a meeting of old settlers in the region, on 
March 9, 1957. The Editor carrying on special historical re- 
search and Miss Katherine Ringland, Assistant Curator in 
charge of the Union Army Memorial Hall in the Historical 
Society, made the trip to Keystone especially for this in- 
teresting meeting. It was held in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Adrian Swift, long time residents of Keystone. Mr. Swift, 
well known in the educational field in Oklahoma as the Presi- 
cent of the State Association of School Board Members and 
in the oil industry of Pawnee and Tulsa counties, called the 
meeting at his home to record some of the history of Key- 
stone, the site of which will be inundated with the com- 
pletion of the Keystone Dam now building on the Arkansas 
River below the town. 


Mr. Swift served as the director of the recording made 
at this informal meeting of old settlers who had lived around 
and in Keystone since 1903, some having made their homes 
in the region as early as the 1880’s. Those present who gave 
notes and stories on the history of the town were Mr. Reed 
_ Ackley, Mr. Arch Stoneman, Mr. Cal Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ira Stevens, Mr. T. W. Duck and his sister, Mrs. Lorena Duck 
O’Keefe, Mrs. Merle Zickafoos and Mr. Grant Jones who 
was ninety-four years old in August, 1957. 


Mr. Swift outlined briefly the “firsts” in the history of 
Keystone that should be discussed, and each person pre- 
sent contributed in turn any note of interest that he or she 
had in mind. Reed Ackley’s father, Truman Ackley, operated 
the first ferry —the “U. S. Ferry’— across the Arkansas in 
the vicinity of Keystone, south of the mouth of the Cimarron, 
in the 1880’s. Truman Ackley staked a homestead claim the 
day after “the Run into the Cherokee Strip,” in 1893, the 
Keystone region lying in the old Outlet lands. Arch Stone- 
man’s father made the “Run” on the day of the opening, and 
staked a homestead. The first stage line and “Star Route” that 
carried the mail to Tulsa was put into operation soon after 
the Run of 1893, from Perry via Pawnee, Cleveland, Leroy, 
crossing the Arkansas at the Meyer Ferry. The first post of- 
fice at Keystone was established in 1890, and Leroy and Sen- 
nett were early-day neighboring towns. Apalachia was es- 
tablished as a post office when the first railroad—“the Katy” 
—was built in the vicinity, about 1901-3, this being the point 
to which whiskey and other liquors were shipped and then 
hauled by wagon or carried on skiffs up the river to Key- 
stone that boasted several saloons since it was located just 
inside the line of Oklahoma Territory. 
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Mr. Duck and Mrs. O’Keefe told about the early school, 
and gave interesting stories as the history telling progressed. 
Mrs. Merle Zickafoos was the daughter of Dr. James Besser 
who came as the first doctor in this part of the country, in 
1882. Dr. Besser practiced at Red Fork and Tulsa, and his 
son, Bob Besser, was the first white child born in Tulsa. 


Mrs. Ira Stevens was a Zickafoos, an early day German 
family in the Keystone region. She told about the first church 
there, a “Union Church” built by members of several denom- 
inations, Joe Weirman, the saloon keeper, being the largest 
contributor of money for the good cause. A Dr. Glenn was a 
doctor in the community, and also served as a preacher 
though he was known for his love of liquor. Sometimes when 
he was “deep in his cups,” he would preach to the people 
“telling them not to do as he did but to do as they were told.” 


Mr. Swift told about the drilling of the first oil well on 
the Sherman Ackley farm near Keystone thirty-five years 
ago, and how Ackley exclaimed expressing his long-hoped-for 
dream, “Well, I guess that means I’m going to get that acreage 
in the Rio Grande Valley!” when he first saw the oil and gas 
spouting from the new well. One has to hear the tape record- 
ing of all this history on Keystone to get the interesting events 
and amusing stories told that day at Mr. Swift’s home. 


(M. H. W.) 


ReEcENT Accessions In THE LIBRARY 


The following list compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, Cata- 
loger, gives the titles of books accessioned and catalogued in 
the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society from July 1, 
1956 to July 1, 1957. 


A and A Scottish Rite of Freemasonry. New Age Magazine. Washington, 
DiC. 1955.63 76S pe 


Adams, Andy. Why the Chisholm Trail forks ... Austin, Tex.: University 
Press, 1956. 296 pp. 

Alphonse, Ephraim S. Guaymi grammar and dictionary. Washington, D. 
C., 1956. (Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin no. 162.) 
American Antiquarian Society. Proceedings. Worcester, Mass., 1954. 461 

pp. 
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American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. Records, 1955. 256 
pp. 

American-Genedlogical-Biographical Index. F t Rider, Edi id- 
dicton, Conn. 1956. + 16. ve Gadh Ait ee 

fig Geographical Society. Review ... 1955. New York, N. Y. v. 45, 

PP. 

American Historical Review. Boyd C. Shafer, Editor. New York, N.Y. 

Macmillan Company, 1956. v. 61. pp. 1127. 


rae jowish Historical Society. Publications ... 1954-1956. Baltimore, 


American Library Association. A. L. A. membership directory, 1955. Chica- 
go, Ill.: 388 pp. 

American Military Institute. Military Affairs Journal. Washington, D. C., 
1953. v.17. 224 pp. 

American Museum of Natural History. Anthropological papers. New York, 
N. Y.: 1956. 402 pp. 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 1955. Fayetteville, Ark.: v. 14. 412 pp. 

Armstrong, Thomas R. My first and last buffalo hunt. (Poetry. no imp.) 


Pp. 

Ball, Roy Hutton. Conquering the frontiers ... Ball family, OMahoma City: 
Semco Color Press (n. d.) 93 pp. 

Ballenger, Thomas Lee. Around Tahlequah council fires. Muskogee, Okla., 
1935. 172 pp. 

Barnhart, C. L., Editor. American college dictionary. New York: Random 
House, 1952. 1432 pp. 

Beale family genealogy, 1399-1956. F. B. S. Hodges, compiler. 391 pp. 

Bell, Capt. John R. Journal of the Stephen H. Long expedition. 1820. Glen- 
dale, Calif., 1957. 349 pp. as 

Bennett, John. Blue Jacket, war chief of the Shawnees. Chilicothe, Ohio, 
1943. 39 pp. 

Benton, Frank. Cowboy life on the sidetrack. Denver, Colo.: Western Stor- 
ies Syndicate, 1903. 207 pp. 

Boston Public Library Quarterly. Boston, Mass., 1955. v. 7, 227 pp. 

Boyd, Julian P., Editor. Papers of Thomas Jefferson, March, 1788-Oct., 
1788. Princeton University Press, 1956. 

British Columbia Historical Quarterly. Victoria, B. C., 1954. v.18, 282 pp. 

Brown, Mark Herbert. Before barbed wire. New York: H. Holt & Co., 
1956. 256 pp. 

Brown, Mark Herbert. The hate & ee L. A. Huffman, Photographer 
New York: H. Holt & Co., 1955. 272 pp. 

Bureau of Catholic missions. Indian Sentinel, 1953-1955. Washington, D. 


C. . 
Burgess, Kenneth F., Comp. Colonists of New England and Nova Scotia- 
Burgess and Heckman families. Chicago, 1956. 134 pp. | 
eres Garnet M. American cattle trails, 1540-1900. Bayside, N. Y., 1952 
8 ’ . . . . . 
Busticll, David Ives. Tribal migrations east of the Mussissippt. Washing: 
ton, D. C., 1934. 99 pp. ; 
Reinctost Cyrus. Diceioaty of the Choctaw language. Washington, DC. 
1915. 611 pp. 
ian Historical Review, 1955. Toronto, Cana. v. 36, 386 pp. 
Bee ee The Territory of Florida, 1821-1824. Washington, DD 
C., 1956. 1129 pp. 
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Cathey, Cornelius O. Agricultural devdonipent in North Carolina, 1783 
1860. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1956. 229 pp. 

Catholic University of America. ee ee Historical Review, 1955-56. 
Washington, D. C. v. 41, 512 p 

Catton, Bruce. This hallowed dea New York: Doubleday & Co., 1956. 
437 


PP. 
Cherokee question. jee B. Thoburn, Editor. Oklahoma City, 1924. 
Chilocco Indian School. Indian School Journal. Chilocco, Okla., 1921 


Churchill, Winston S. History of the English speaking peoples. London: 
Cassell & Co., 1956. 2 vols. 


Civil War. 103rd. Tlinois Volunteer Infantry. Reminiscenses ... diaries of 
members. Chicago, 1904. 293 pp. 
Clark, Maurine Doran. Captain’s bride, General’s iia Menon ... New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 278 pp. 
Cody, Iron Eyes. HOW- Sign talk in pictures ... illustrated by Clarence 
entities Hollywood, “Calif. Published by Homer H. Boelter (c1952. 


eet ce C. Old Boston days and ways ... Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1924. 463 pp. 


Creekmore, Deiat ‘Editor. Grainger County, Tennessee ... 3rd. census, 
1870. Knoxville, Tenn., 1956. 71 


pp. 
Crozier, William Armstrong. A coe to Southern pedigrees. Baltimore, Md.: 
Southern Book Co., 1953. 8 


Cruise, Boyd, Compiler. Index i FE eabshtte ete Bhi vols. 1-33 
New Orleans, La.: Plantation Book Shop, 1956. 270 pp. 


Davis, Britton. The truth about Geronimo. New tiaven. Conn.: Yale Uni 
versity Press, 1929. 253 


pp. 
Davis, Edwin Adams., The gag of Natchez. Baton Rouge, La., State Uni 
versity Press, 1954. Ziz 


Day & Ullom, Editors. Pesaran of Sam Houston. Norman: Univer 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1954. 298 


peace Clinton E. Why Lynchburg? fyachbey Va.: Mutual Press, 1954. 


PP. 
Delaware University. Delaware notes, 1953-1956. Newark, Del. 4 vols. 
Densmore, Frances. Seminole music ... Washington, D. C., 1956. 223 pp. 
DeShields, James T. Cyntha Ann Parker. St. Louis, 1886. 80 pp. 


Di Peso, Charles C. Upper Pima of San Cayetano Del oun . Dra- 
goon, Ariz.: The Amerind Foundation, 1956. 589 pp. 


Dorian, Edith and Wilson, W. N. Trails West and men who made them. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 92 pp. 


ye Amos. Notes on Skidi Pawnee Society. Chicago, Ill., 1940. 
PP. 


Dorsey, George Amos. Ponca Sun Dance. Chicago, Ill., 1905. 88 pp. 


Dorsey, George Amos. Traditions of the Arapaho. Chicago, Ill., 1903. 475 
pp. 


Dowdey, Clifford. The land they sts for, 1832-1865. Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1956. 438 


Duke, Basil W. Indiana-Ohio raid vos . 1863. Louisville, Ky., 32 


Risenstadt, A. S. Charles McLean Andrews, a study in Sch e historical 
writing. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 273 pp. 


Embry, John. The Namic philosophy. New York, 1952. 238 pp. 
Encyclopedia Americano. New York: Americano Corporation, 1957. 30 vols. 
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Finley, Rev. James B. Life among the Indians ... Cincinnati, O., Curts & 
_ Jennings, 1857. 548 pp. 

Filson Club History Quarterly, 1954-1956. Louisville, Ky. 3 vols. 

Florida Historical Society Quarterly, 1955-‘56, Jacksonville Fla. v.34, 382 


Pp. 
Foreman, Grant. The Five Civilized Tribes. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1934. 455 pp. man: University of Okla 


Sea George Everett. Story of the Cherokee Bible. Ithaca, N. Y., 1899. 


pp. 

Frink, Maurice. When grass was king. Boulder, Colo., 1956. 465 pp. 

Gellhorn, Walter. Individual freedom and government restraints. Baton 
Rouge, La.: State University Press, 1956. 215 pp. 

Gerhard and Gulick, Lower California guide-book ... Glendale.: Calif. A. 
H. Clark Co., 1956. 

Govan and Livingood. A different valor; the story of General Joseph E. 
Johnston. Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1956. 


pp. 
Graves, William W. Life and letters of Fathers Ponziglione, Schoemakers, 
and other early Jesuits at Osage mission ... St. Paul, Kan., 1916. 287 


pp. 

Grinnell, George Bird. Pawnee hero stories and folk-tales. New York: For- 
est & Stream Pub. Co., 1889. 471 pp. 

Gunther, John & Bernard Quint: Days to remember; America 1945-1955. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1956. 240 pp. 

Guthrie business and resident directory, 1892. Guthrie, Okla.: Frank G. 
Prouty. 152 pp. 

Hale, Edward E. History of the United States. New York: Chautauqua 
Press, 1887. 312 pp. 

Hastings, Frank §. A ranchman’s recollections. Chicago, Il., 1921, 235 pp. 

Heizer and Krieger. Archaeology of Humbolt cave, Churchill County, Nev. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University Press, 1956. 189 pp. 

Henderson, Harry M. Texas in the Confederacy. San Antonio: Naylor Co., 
1955. 166 pp. 

Henry, Robert seh h.. As they saw Forrest . . . Jackson, Tenn., 1956, 306 Pp. 

Henry, Robert Self, Ed. Nathan B. Forrest ... Military campaigns. Jack- 
son, Tenn., 1865. : 

Hickman, J. M. Songs from the Ozarks and other poems. Vicksburg, Miss., 
1921. 343 pp. E : 

High, Stanley. Looking ahead with Latin America. New York, 1925. 192 pp. 

Hines, Gordon. True talks from the old 101 ranch, Oklahoma City: Nat- 
ional Printing Co., 1953. 89 pp. 

akan Mary a Pedants ot William Sherman. Brookline, Mass., 
1936. 529 pp. . ; 

Holman, Winifred L. Descendants of Andrew Everest of York, Maine. Con- 
cord, N. H., 1955. 488 pp. 

Holway-Kerr family. Donald Field Holway, Compiler (family album) 


Hook, James W. Smith Grant and Irons I" amilies, New Haven, Conn., 1955. 


280 pp. 4 
Hook, James William. Lieut. Samuel Smith . . . related families. New Ha- 


ven, Conn., 1953. 377 pp. 
Hurst, Irvin. The 46th star. Oklahoma City: Semco Color Press, 1957. 171 


pp. ait hy ; 
Ulinois State Historical Society. Journal. Springfield, Ill., 1955. v. 48. 539 
pp. 
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TR ser Bureau. Readings in Indiana history. Indianapolis, 1956. 
pp. 
Indiana pioneers year-book. Indianapolis, 1956. 131 pp. 
Inter-American Indian Institute. Boletin Indigenista. Mexico, 1955. 376 pp. 
Iowa State Historical Society. Journal of history. lowa City. 1955, 1956 
Iowa State Historical Society. The Palimpsest, 1955. Iowa City. 532 pp. 
Jeske, John A. Grand River mound eiue and camp site. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
. Board of Trustees, 1927. 212 pp. 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Proceedings ... 1955. New York, 
1956. 97 pp. 


Johnston, Harry V. My home on the range .. . St. Paul, Minn.: Webb 
Pub. Go,,, 1942.31 3%pp; 


Jones, Charles Jessee. Buffalo Jones’ forty years of adventure. ‘Topeka, Kan., 
1899. 469 pp. 


Jones, William. Ethnography of the Fox Indians. Washington, D. C., 
1939. 156 pp. 


Kaltenborn, H. V. It ae like yesterday. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1956. 221 p 

Kansas. Adj. -Gen. Ofc. Reports, 1861-1865. Leavenworth, Kan. 1109 pp. 

Kansas State Historical Society, Quarterly, 1955. Topeka, Kan. 691 pp. 

Kansas University. Social Science studies—Communal societies ... Law- 
rence, Kan., 1956. 

Kaufman, Edmund G. Missionary interests among Meine of North 
America. Berne, Ind.: Mennonite Book Concern, 1931. 416 pp. 
Keller, Werner. The Bible as history. New York: William Morrow & Co., 

1956. 452 pp. 
Kellogg, Dale C. Descendants of Martin Kellogg, 1786-1892. 
See John F. Profiles in courage. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 


pp- | 

Kentucky abstracts of pension papers. Lucy Kate McGhee, Compiler. 
Washington, D. C. (Allen and Adair Counties). 

Kentucky State Historical Society. Register . . . 1954. Louisville, v. 52. 

Kentucky State Historical Society. Register . . . 1955. Louisville. v. 53. 

Kieran, John, Editor. Information please almanac. New York, 1949. 928 pp. 

Kilpatrick, James Jackson. The sovereign states ... Chicago, Ill., 1957. 347 


pp. 

King, General Charles. An Apache princess. New York: Gosset & Dunlap, 
1903. 328 pp. 

Kingsbury, Arthur M. ean Juneau County, Wis. St. Paul,Minn: 
Northland Press. 1953. 88 p 

eee ae Kay. Research a Seren genealogy. Washington, D. C., 

5 DP 

Kirwan, A. D., peas Johnny Green of the Orphan brigade. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1956. 217 pp. 

Klingberg, Krank ]. Carolina Chronicle of Ly Hy rancis Le Jau, 1706-1717. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif., 1956. 220 pp. 

Koehler, Sara Morton. Huguenot ancestors ... gel Jersey. Bloomfield, N. 
J., 1956. 74 pp. 

Krakel, Dean F. The Saga of Tom Horn ... Laramie, Wyo., 1954. 277 pp. 

Kroeber, A. L. Toward definition of the Nazca style. Perey and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1956. 


Lafarge, Oliver. Pictorial history of the American Indian. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1956. 272 pp. (2 copies) 
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Lamar, Howard R. Dakota See se 1889 . New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1956, 304 p 

Laune, Signiora Russell. Sand in ed a Phinda and New York: Lip- 
pincott Company, 1956. 256 pp. 

eee oeen anniversary, 1901-1951. Ted Ralston, Editor. Lawton, Okla. 

PP 
16; ia Bryan. Soldier rhymes. OKlahoma City: Harlow Pub. Co., 1919. 
2 pp. 

Fa Alexander. The Pawnee ghost dance hand game. New York: Colum- 

bia Press, 19353.°337 pp: 


Lie, Trygve. In the cause of peace; seven years with the UN. New York 
Macmillan Company, 1954. 473 pp. 

Linton, Ralph. Use of tobacco among North American Indians. Chicago, 
Ill, 1924. 27 pp. 

Litton, Gaston. History of Oklahoma. New York: Lewis Historical Publish- 
ing Company, 1957. 4 vols. 

Lohbeck, Don. Patrick J. Hurley. Chicago, Ill., 1956. 513 p 

London University, Institute of Historical Research. Bulletin, 1954, 1955. 


vols. 

Lott, Virgil N. and Fenwick, Virginia M. ee and plots on the Rio 
Grande. San Antonio, Tex., 1957; 156 Dp 

Lucke, Ray W., Cos Who’s Who in Ouinone City. Midcontinent Pub. 
Gao 1931. 120 p 

Lynn, Ernest. The She horizon . ae Bill ... Boomers, Chicago, 

: The White House, 1927. 272 

M. W. etiud Lodge of Indian Territory. res 1874-1904. 3 vols. 

Major, Gertrude E. Peace of an elementary teacher. Kansas City, 
Mo., 1940. 121 p 

Malone, "Henry T; Cherokees of the Old South. Athens, Ga.: University 
Press, 1956. 238 

Mariott, Alice. Seaibpahe leader of the Cherokees. New York: Random 
House, 1956. 180 pp. 

Marquis, A. N. & Co. Who’s Who in the South and Southwest. Chicago, 
Tll., 1956. 1017 pp. 

Maryland Historical Society. Magazine, 1955. Baltimore, Md. v. 50 392 pp. 

Maryland Provincial Court. Proceedings, 1677-1678. Baltimore, Md., 1956. 


49 

Lees Historical Society. Proceedings, 1947-1950. Boston, Mass., 
1956. v. 69. 536 pp. : : 

Matteson, David M., Comp. Index be vee on American history. 1922- 
1940. Washington, DD, C.1956. 1 

Mays, Katherine. Mother India. New York, hHarcouie Brace & Co., 1927. 


440 pp. 

McBee, W. D. The Oklahoma revolution. Oklahoma City: Modern Pub- 
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McCain, Paul M. County court in North Carolina before 1750. Dutham, 
N. C;, 1954. 163 p 
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1710-1718. Columbia: S. Carolina archives, 1955. 368 

McKenny and Hall. Indian tribes of North America, new Eton Edin- 
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McwWallens. R. ic, Editor, Fleur de Lys and calumet. Baton Rouge, La.: 

State University Press, 1953. 269 pp. - 
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Michigan fae! Commission. Michigan history. Lansing, Mich., 1955. 
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Ives Washburn, Inc., 1957. 434 pp. 
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2 vols. 

Mississippi ‘Valley Historical Review. Cedar Rapids, Iowa.: Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, 1955-56. v. 42. 830 pp. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Oklahoma: A Guide to the Sooner State. Compiled by Kent 
Ruth and the Staff of the University of Oklahoma Press. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 1957. 
Illustrations, maps, chronology, selected reading list, in- 
dex. $5.95.) 


The publication of this Oklahoma Guide is an outstanding 
event this semi-centennial year of statehood for here fifty 
years after November 16, 1907, a portrait of Oklahoma has 
been attained. An attractive, useful volume, it is particularly 
valuable for fourteen separate articles that interpret and ana- 
lyze the spirit of Oklahoma, its folklore, history, culture, in- 
dustry and labor. 


The first of these fourteen articles presented under the 
caption “General Background” in Part I is “The Spirit of Ok- 
lahoma,” by Savoie Lottinville, Director of the University of 
Oklahoma Press. Others are by specialists in their fields, in- 
cluding well known professors in the University of Oklahoma: 
“Natural Setting” by John W. Morris, Department of Geo- 
graphy; “Early Oklahomans,” by William E. Bittle, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology; “History,” by Edwin C. McReynolds, 
Department of History; “Industry and Labor,” by Arthur H. 
Doerr, Department of Geography; “Transportation in Okla- 
homa,” by James A. Constantin, Marketing and Transporta- 
tion; “Education,” by Frank A. Balyeat, College of Education; 
“Architecture and Art,” by John O’Neil, School of Art; “Mu- 
sic, Drama and Dance,” by Spencer Norton, School of Music. 
Other subjects in this series, written by well known autho- 
rities in the state, are “Agriculture in Oklahoma,” by A. E. 
Darlow, Vice-President of Oklahoma State University at 
Stillwater and Dean of its School of Agriculture; “Sports and 
Recreation,” by Jeff Griffin, Director of Publicity for the 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board; “Newspapers,” by 
Roy P. Stewart, staff member of the Daily Oklahoman and 
Washington correspondent; “Literature,” by Edith Copeland, 
editor of the Literary page of the Sunday Oklahoman; “Ok- 
lahoma Folkways,” by J. Stanley Clark, author and professor 
in Oklahoma City University. 
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Brief, factual information is given in the opening, “Gen- 
eral Information,” by Ralph Hudson, Librarian and archivist 
in the State Library at the Capitol in Oklahoma City. J. El- 
don Peek, owner and president of the Oklahoma Theatre Sup- 
ply Company, has provided fine photographs used as illus- 
trations in the Oklahoma Guide. 


Two-thirds of the text in this book offers a mine of in- 
formation provided by Kent Ruth, author and the travel edi- 
tor of the Daily Oklahoman. Here twelve Oklahoma cities are 
reviewed, their history and present day development briefly 
presented. Mr. Kent’s outstanding contribution to the volume 
covers sixteen tours mapped within the borders of the state, 
giving interesting historical facts and present day data on 
nearly every town and historical place in Oklahoma. There are 
remarkably few errors in Mr. Kent’s material. 


Anyone who owns this new Oklahoma Guide has in his 
hands data which will stimulate his appreciation and interest 
in the old—in history—yet new—in progress—south western 
commonwealth of Oklahoma that has a significant place in 
the modern American scene. 


—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma City 
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NELL A. SNIDER 
1873-1955 


Nellie Achsah (Smith) Snider was born January 30, 1873, in a dug- 
out on a farm near Lamar, Ottawa County, Kansas, the fifth child of 
Myron D. Smith and Sarah Adelaide Caryl Smith. She died March 17, 
1955, in a Norman, Oklahoma, hospital. Interment was in the I.0.0.F. 
cemetery, Norman, March 21, 1955. Survivors included a daughter, Lucile 
Snider Parks, Reno, Nevada, and two sons, Dr. Ivan Snider, New York 
City, and L. B. Snider, San Antonio, Texas. 


Nell Snider was teaching school in Lamar when she married a fellow 
teacher, Lafayette Benjamin Snider, son of Alfred G. and Mary Elizabeth 
Nail Snider, Fort Wayne, Indiana, on December 15, 1891. In the fall of 
1892, the couple moved to Oak Hill, Clay County, Kansas, where their 
first child, Ivan, was born on October 12, 1892. Benjamin was born No- 
vember 25, 1893, and Lucile on January 24, 1895, both at Tescott, Kansas. 


Giving up her teaching career to meet the needs of her family, Nell 
Snider aided the career of her husband. After holding teaching positions in 
Tescott, Kansas, the couple moved to Hennessey, Oklahoma Territory, 
home of Mrs. Snider’s maternal grandparents. In the summer of 1897, 
Mr. Snider conducted the Teachers Institute in Kingfisher, Oklahoma. He 
served as City Superintendent of Schools in Pawnee (Oklahoma), 1897- 
1903, also serving as President of the Territorial Teachers Association, 
1899-1900. 


When Lucile was old enough to enter school, Nell Snider resumed 
teaching. It was also about this time that she began to write, and to gain 
renown as a guest speaker on club and educational programs, for which 
she wrote her own material. On February 12, 1903, her anonymous lines, 
“Wanted, a Husband,” appeared in the Pawnee County Courier, and was 
reprinted in Sturms Magazine, issue of June, 1909. ‘The latter publication 
also printed her “Man and The Rooster,” December, 1908; “Our Kate 
(honoring Kate Barnard), June, 1909; “The Roasting Ear, August, 1909. 
On July 3, 1903, her lines, “Tomorrow” a patriotic expression, had been 
printed in the Oklahoma Times Democrat, (Pawnee, Oklahoma). She 
was also published in the Wichita Eagle, (Kansas), and other publications. 


In the fall of 1903, the Sniders moved to Clinton, Oklahoma, where 
both taught in the first school held there, 1903-04. In 1906-07, they taught 
all grades in the Consolidated School at Port, Washita County. In 1908, 
Mr. Snider was elected to the office of County Superintendent of Schools, 
Custer County, Oklahoma, a position he held until his death of a heart 
ailment on June 6, 1910. 


ider was appointed to fill the unexpired term of her late hus- 
Pe ce that Eee she served as a Member of the County Excise 
Board, also as Chairman of the Executive Committee of punineen 
Teachers Association (fifteen counties), and later as secretary of : hat same 
organization. At the close of her appointive term, Mrs. Snider ame ‘ 
candidate for election to the office of County Superintendent, and serve 
two successive terms, 1911-14. 
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(Photo by Courtesy of Oklahoma City Libraries) 
MRS. NELL A. SNIDER 
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In the fall of 1910, Nell Snider wrote what was probably ther best 
known lines, “The Sculptor from Tennessee.” These lines, raw as was the 
young state in its cultural development, commemorated a happening in 
the Art Department of the Institution then known as the Southwestern 
State Normal School, Weatherford, Oklahoma. According to Lucile Snider 
Parks, the lines were first printed in the Clinton Chronicle (Clinton, Ok- 
lahoma). Their sarcastic humor attracted national attention, and the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, (St. Louis, Missouri), in its issue of August 20, 1911, 
printed the first three stanzas of the work, and followed them by much 
comment on the incident. Stanley Vestal (Walter S. Campbell), refers 
to the lines on page 294 of his book Short Grass Country, and comments, 

The union of Oklahoma Territory with Indian Territory to form the new 
State of Oklahoma brought politics into the state schools, and somewhat 
blurred that bright enthusiasm, though producing an amusing—if unprint- 
able—classic entitled, “The Sculptor from Tennessee.” 


___In the years that followed, Nell Snider was to see her three children 
distinguish themselves in their chosen fields: Lucile in the arts of voice 
and music, as well as in the business world, graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma (1915); Ivan in the field of medicine, a graduate. of Harvard; 
and Benjamin in the science of geology, graduate of the University of Ok- 
lahoma (1914). 


Nell Snider will be long remembered as a regular attendant at meet- 
ings of the Oklahoma Writers, Inc., the Poetry Society of Oklahoma, and 
other organizations in which she had a deep interest. Yet because of her 
independent spirit, and strong, somewhat unconventional opinions, she 
set herself somewhat apart, and may not have been fully understood by 
many people; but the few who knew the great heart and brilliant mind, were 
privileged.1 Certainly, all who came in contact with her sensed something 
of the “earthiness” of one who had been a true prairie child; a quality that 
lent her strength and the ability to look straight through the “outward 
drapings,” to the real form underneath. 


Lawton, Oklahoma —Lillian : Delly 


1 A more intimate study of her mother has been made by Lucile 
Snider Parks, under the titles, “Prairie Prelude,” and “Biosiaphy of Nell 
A. Snider,” manuscripts both of which are on file in the (/Klahoma City 
Libraries, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
QUARTER ENDING JULY 25, 1957 


Members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Soc- 
iety assembled in regular quarterly meeting, at 10 a.m. July 25, 1957, in the 
Roard of Directors room of the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. In 
the absence of the President of the Society, Gen. Wm. S. Key, the presid- 
ing officer was First Vice President, Judge Redmond S. Cole. 


When the roll was called, the following members answered present: 
Mr. Kelly Brown, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Mr. Joe W. Curtis, Dr. E. E. 
Dale, Mr. Exall English, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Robert A. Hef- 
ner, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mr. R. 
M. Montcastle, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Mrs. Willis C. Reed, Miss Genevieve 


Seger, Col. George H. Shirk, Judge Baxter Taylor, and Judge Edgar S. 
Vaught. 


It was announced by the Administrative Secretary that the following 
members of the Board had asked to be excused: Mr. Henry B. Bass, Judge 
G. L. Bowman, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge J..G. Clift, Mr. Thomas J. Har- 
rison, Judge N. B. Johnson, Dr. James D. Morrison, and Gen. Wm. S. Key. 


It was moved by Mr. Montcastle and seconded by Judge Taylor that 
the absent members be excused. The motion was put and adopted. 


The Secretary having reported that Judge Bowman was absent, due to 
illness, Mr. Phillips moved that a letter be written to Judge Bowman ex- 
pressing the regret of the Board that he was ill and expressing the further 
hope for his early recovery. This motion was seconded by Mr. Montcastle 
and unanimously passed. 


Judge Hefner moved and Dr. Harbour seconded a motion to dispense 
with the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. The motion car- 
Tied. 


It was called to the attention of the Board by Mrs. Anna B. Korn that 
representatives of the State Federation of Music Clubs were present to 
present a breakfront bookcase to the Oklahoma Historical Society. Judge 
Cole asked the Board members for an expression of oninion as to whether 
the presentation should be made at the beginning or the close of the meet- 


ing. It was agreed that the ceremonies should be held following the regular 
session. 


In his report, the Administrative Secretary outlined actions that had 
been taken by the Executive Committee in two recent meetings. He stated 
that in the first of these meetings, the resignation of Mrs. Olin Stephens as 
account clerk had been discussed, and that upon the recommendation of the 
Administrative Secretary, Mrs. Helen Kirkpatrick had been appointed to the 
temporary position of account clerk in addition to her other duties. 


He also announced that Gen. Key had nominated the Historic Sites 
Committee of the Board of Directors. Those nominated were: George H. 
Shirk, Chairman, R. G. Miller, T. J. Harrison, and Miss Genevieve Seger. 
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He further stated that Gen. Key had requested the following be named as 
an Advisory Committee on Historic Sites: Rep. James Bullard, Duncan; T. 
__ L. Ballenger, Tahlequah; Rep. Tom Stephens, Shawnee; Sen. Don Baldwin, 

_ Anadarko; and Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee. The Secretary stated that 
the Executive Committee had approved the nominations. 


It was reported that the Executive Committee authorized the raising of 
travel rates paid from the Special Fund to seven cents per mile so as to con- 
form with that paid by the State of Oklahoma. The Executive Committee 
also authorized the Administrative Secretary to proceed with the hiring of 
a night watchman, a position provided for in recent legislation. 


_ Another action reported by the Executive Committee was that of de- 
signating the Microfilming Committee to set up items in the microfilming 
portion of the State budget. It was further reported that the personal and 
operational budgets, as submitted by the Administrative Secretary, had re- 
ceived the approval of the Executive Committee, 


Mr. Fraker stated that the Executive Committee met again on July Ist. 

and accepted the resignation of Mrs. Olin Stephens as account clerk and 
that Mrs. LaJearne McIntyre, upon the recommendation of the Adminis- 
trative Secretary, had been appointed to that position. At this meeting, the 
Committee also provided that an annual audit be made of the Society’s 
Special Fund. 


Approval by the Executive Committee was made for making the small 
room in the northeast portion of the Museum into an office for the Chief 
Curator, when such staff member might be secured. It was decided that the 
collection now in that room be kept together and properly displayed in 
another portion of the Museum. 


_A motion was made by Mr. Montcastle that actions by the Executive 
Committee be approved by the Board of Directors. The motion was second- 
ed by Mr. Phillips and unanimously adopted. 


The first committee report made was that on microfilming. Mr. Phil- 
lips, as Chairman, made the report. He stated that equipment bids had been 
called for in the microfilming set-up of the newspaper department. He fur- 
ther stated that bids had been accepted for making the necessary air ducts to 
properly ventilate the space to be used for microfilming. This contract had 
gone to the R. M. Nelson Sheet Metal and Roofing Works of Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Phillips observed that many state newspapers would probably want 
to purchase microfilmed copies of their papers. 


Judge Hefner made a motion that the Microfilming Committee be 
authorized to arrange distribution of microfilms and to sell prints with mon- 
ey received therefrom going into revolving fund. Judge Taylor seconded the 
motion which passed. 

Dr. Harbour moved that the Board approve, in advance, the purchas- 


ing of equipment by the Microfilming Committee and to further approve 
the onte report of the Committee. This was seconded by Mr. Montcastle 


and adopted. 


In making the Treasurer’s report, Col. George Shirk said that the audit 
of Special Funds had been completed by an outside auditing agency. A copy 
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of a page from the audit, showing receipts and disbursements during the 
past two years was distributed to the members of the Board. The Treasurer 
expressed confidence in the new account clerk and stated that she had many 
years of experience working in the office of certified public accountants. 


He reported that the Oklahoma Historical Society now owns United 
States Savings Bonds in the amount of $24,500.00, which at this time have 
a market value of $23,600.00. Mr. Shirk stated that he had completed bond 
as Treasurer of the Society. 


Upon motion of Judge Vaught seconded by Judge Taylor, the Treas- 
urer’s report was approved. 


The Director’s attention was called by Col. Shirk to the fact that 
$47.50 still remained in the Joseph B. Thoburn Memorial Fund. He 
moved that this balance be continued and the fund used for purchasing 
flowers to place on Dr. Thoburn’s grave each Memorial Day. This motion 
was seconded by Judge Talyor and approved by vote of the Board. 


Plans for work of the Historic Sites Committee were discussed by Mr. 
Shirk, who had been named Chairman of that Committee by the Society’s 
President, Gen. Wim. S. Key. He said that only $5,000.00 had been ap- 
propriated for this work, which largely limited the activities of the Com- 
mittee to making a survey of the historical places to be preserved, with 
the results of such survey to be placed before the next legislature. It was 
moved by Judge Taylor, seconded by Judge Vaught and approved by the 
Board that the Historic Sites Committee be authorized to proceed along 
the lines outlined by Col. Shirk. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn pointed out that she was late in arriving at the 
meeting and had not been present when the minutes of the preceding 
meeting had been approved. She objected to those minutes quoting her 
as speaking in favor of Mrs. Olin Stephens being made Treasurer of the 
Society. She stated that she wished to have the minutes corrected on that 
point. Mr. Phillips moved that Mrs. Korn’s request be complied with by 
the minutes of the present meeting showing that she didn’t intend to nom- 
inate Mrs. Stephens for the office of Treasurer. This motion was seconded 
by Mr. Montcastle and approved by the Board. 


It was suggested by Dr. Wayne Johnson that the Administrative Sec- 
retary include in his quarterly report a brief summary of the actions that 
had been taken by the Executive Committee during the quarter. Dr. John- 
son further suggested that the Society publish a brochure giving the legends 
of the various historical markers that had been erected throughout the 
State by the Society. Information was given by Col. Shirk that copy for 


such a brochure had been prepared by Miss Muriel Wright and himself, 
but had not been published. 


Dr. Harbour moved that the matter of getting out the marker bro- 


chure be expedited. The motion was seconded by Mr. Kelly Brown and 
passed. 


Judge Cole called attention to the Administrative Secretary’s report 
that four new life members and fifty nine new annual members had sent 
in their fees during the quarter, and that a considerable number of gifts 
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had been made to the Society during that time. Judge Taylor moved that 


the new members and gifts be accepted. The motion was seconded by 
Miss Seger and passed. 


Judge Cole presented five books to the Society dealing with Indian 
matters, and Mrs. Korn gave a volume entitled “(Remembered Yesterdays.” 
Miss Seger moved that the gifts of Judge Cole and Mrs. Korn be accepted 
by the Society. The motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour and carried. 


Dr. Harbour moved that letters of thanks be sent to all donors of gifts 
to the Society. The motion was seconded by Dr. Dale and passed. 


Mr. Montcastle said he had before him a duplicate original contract 
entered into by and between the Corps of Army Engineers for and in be- 
half of the Government of the United States, with Al Johnston Construc- 
tion Company, Wiston Brothers Company, and Peter Kiewit Sons Com- 
pany, joint contractors and co-adventurers for the construction of Ft. Gib- 
son Reservoir. He said as general counsel for the contractors, he wishes to 
present the duplicate original contract to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
He further requested permission to withdraw the document temporarily 
so that the Army engineers might attach to it a statement as to the acreage, 
shoreline, etc. His request was concurred in by Dr. Harbour and when the 
matter was presented by the Chair, it was unanimously adopted. 


A brief report on the 1957 annual Oklahoma Historical Tour was 
made by Mr. R. G. Miller, Chairman. He stated there were 135 persons 
on the Tour and observed that each Tour seems to attract more people. He 
said that his Committee had conducted a survey among the people who 
had been taking the Tours to determine their likes and dislikes relative 
to the trips. Many excellent suggestions had been received by the Com- 
mittee through the survey, he said. Although the Tour Committee had 
not as yet definitely set the itinerary for 1958, Mr. Miller expressed his 
belief that the Tour would be in Southwestern Oklahoma. 


When called upon for a report of the Committee on the revisions of 
the Society’s constitution, Col, George Shirk, Chairman, said that his com- 
mittee was working on a number of amendments and revisions that would 
be presented at a future meeting of the Board. 


The group from the Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs then ap- 
peared before the Board for the purpose of making a presentation to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society of a mahogany breakfront bookcase, in which 
to house some historical records of the Federation. Mrs. V. Verne Grant, 
life historian of the Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs, read a_papet 
relative to the work of the Federation, Mrs. Grant then introduced Mrs. 
Frederick Libke, who served as President of the Oklahoma Federation of 
Music Clubs during 1954-56. 


udge Vaught moved that the Board express its sincere thanks and 
Be to Me Grant for the beautiful breakfront bookcase and that 
the bookcase be accepted as a gift to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Phillips and adopted by the Board. 


It being determined there was no further business to come before 
the Board, the meeting adjourned. 
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Following adjournment, members of the Board went to the Library 
to view the new breakfront bookcase that had been presented to the So- 
ciety by Mrs. V. Verne Grant. 


Judge Redmond S. Cole, First Vice-Pres. 
Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED 


LIBRARY: 


“History of Atoka County,” Graduate thesis, M. A. Wm. HenryUnder- 
wood, 1931. 
Donor: Dr. James D, Morrison, Durant, Oklahoma. 


“Study on Leadership,’ Brig. Gen. Wm. B. McKean U.S.M.C. (Ret.). 


Naval Research Log. Quarterly, vol. 3 No. 1-2 1956: War College 
items 22 pieces. 


Donor: Col. George H. Shirk. 


“Proceedings of the Conference on the Writing of Regional History in 
the South.” 


Donor: American Jewish Historical Society, New York. 


Afterglow, poems by Florence Anne Fugate; Ms. copy Genealogy of the 
family of Florence Morris Fugate. 
Donors: Genoa Morris & Benjamen Fugate. 


Hang on to the Willows, Ernestine Gravely. 
Donor: Mrs. O. C. Newman, Shattuck, Oklahoma. 


Ray Frank Litman A Memoir by Simon Litman, Dr. Jur. 
Donor: American Jewish Historical Society, New York City. 


“Press Reports of the Urschel Kidnapping Case,” scrapbook. 
Donor: Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


Oklahoma Geologic Map, original ms. by Hugh D. Miser. 


Atlas of Illinois, illustrated, 1876. 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Okla. 


“The Border Queen,” Historical Edition of The Caldwell Messenger of 
Caldwell, Kansas, 1956. 


Donor: Elsie D. Hand. 


Map, “Military Timber Reservation Fort Reno-Indian Territory,’ April 
20, 1889; Map, “Virginia City, Nevada, Storey County’; Package 
glass (stained) from Rheims Cathedral in bombing of cathedral World 
War I; “Oklahoma Iron Works,” glass Paper Weight-picture inside 
1908-09; Item No. 1 Photofolio—161 pictures of Anadarko, Okla- 
homa and vicinity, and some views Arkansas 1937; Item No. 2 Photo- 
folio 1936-37—139 pictures, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Fort Arbuckle, 
Old Fort Coffee, Spiro Mound, Fort of Tipple, Taxco, Mexico, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, Mexico City; Pictures (7) Run in 1889, Guthrie, O. 
T.; Historical items (357); Pictures, historic sites (40). 

Donors: Mr, and Mrs. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City. 
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ene Directory” Morris High School, 1912-1955, 1912-1957, Morris 
a: 
Donor: Morris Alumni Association, Mrs. Ona Siegenthaler, Sec’y.- 
Treas., Morris, Okla. 


Personality Doll of Mrs. Anna B. Korn, by Mrs. J. R. Phelan, and picture 
of all personality dolls made in the Broadway Sewing Club, Girls 
Center, Oklahoma City. 

Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn. 


“A Portfolio of Historical Documents,” published by Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, April 2, 1957. 
Donor: Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 


“The Birth of Oklahoma, Carter Oil Company,” by Fred Conway, “The 
Link,” March-April 1957, and six copies Sooner State, Oklahoma Runs. 


“Oklahoma Children’s Home Society,” final report by Board of Directors, 
Judge John Embry, President; Home chartered at Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Territory, May 4, 1900. Copy 5th Report, May 2, 1905, Noah B. 
Wickham, Supt. 

Donor: Judge John Embry, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Items of historical interest (134), including magazines, brochures, news- 
paper clippings, etc. 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Okla. 


MUSEUM: 


Sod planter. 
Donor: E. B. Smith, Tecumseh, Okla., Rt. 2. 


1913 Car tag. > 
Donor: Bert Strough, 116 N.E. 7th St., Oklahoma City. 


Rifle. 
Donor: J. L. Shade, 2008 N.E. 16th Terrace, Oklahoma City. 


Dental instruments. \ 
Donor: Dr. Hugh D. Thomason, 308 Ritz Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


Souvenir medal. 
Donor: Stephen H. Bunch, Perry, Okla. 


Seal of the President of the U. S. 
Donor: Olga Baker, 6500 E. 11th St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Letter from Woodrow Wilson. 
pat Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, 2607 N.W. 12th St., Oklahoma City. 


Coin silver knife, owned by Sarah Harlan; Binoculars used by Major Aaron 
Harlan in the War Between the States; Magic Lantern. 
Donor: Mrs. E. L. McLaughlin, 1429 N. Beard, Shawnee, Okla. 


Land patent issued to August Koehler. 
aes Taner AH. Lapnoldt, Rt. 9, Box 271, Oklahoma City. 


Pict f H. L. Stough. . 
icture oa Bact Stovch, 116 NE. 7th St., Oklahoma City. 
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Picture of Capitol Building in 1917. : 
Donor: Mrs. John Cleator, 4032 N.W. 33rd St., Oklahoma City. 


Picture of Guymon, Okla., 1909. 
Donor: C. M. Capps, 2717 N.W. 21st St., Oklahoma City. 


Picture of Mr. and Mrs. Beaver, Quapaws. 
Donor: Velma Nieberling, Miami, Okla. 


Picture of Billy and Molly McGinty, copied by the Historical Society. 


Hand painted miniature of Mrs. Raymond Gary. 
Donor: Mrs. Raymond Gary. 


Picture of first brick yard in Oklahoma City. 
Donor: Mrs. W. W. Williams, 2532 N.W 12th St., Oklahoma 
City. 


Picture of Ainsworth home at Old Skullyville, Editorial Department. 

Pictures of Print Shop of Waukomis Hornet; group, Kansas Historical So- 
ciety; Gov. Cruce and others. 
Donor: Wayne Campbell, Oklahoma City. 


Two panorama pictures of Riverside Park in Oklahoma City, July 5, 1998. 
Donor: Joe H. Patterson, 420 N.W. 22nd St., Oklahoma City. 


Oil photograph of Brenda Adams, 4-H Club Girl for 1956; oil photo- 
graph of Melvin Semrad, 4-H Club Boy for 1956. 
Donor: Ira J. Hollar, A&M College, Stillwater. 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ROOM: 


“The Returned Battle Flags,’ 1905 Buxton and Skinner, St. Louis. 
Donor: Mrs. Lutie Hailey Walcott, Ardmore, Okla. 


An original Special Order, issued on March 4, 1865 at Headquarters of 
Paroled Prisoners, Richmond, Va. 
Donor: Miss Ella White, Oklahoma City. 


A reproduction of the original General Order No. 9—Lee’s Farewell to 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Donor: Mrs. S. H. Stephens, Oklahoma City. 


UNION ROOM: 


Framed photograph of Crest of President Eisenhower, engraved on his 


person stationery, and also appears on the flag which stands by his 
office desk. 


Donor: Mrs. Olga Baker, Tulsa, Okla. 


“A History of the flags used during the American Revolution.” 
Donor: Mr. J. B. Fink, Oklahoma City. 


Union Soldiers Medal of Honor. 
Donor: Mr. Stephen H. Bunch. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS: 


Sharpe, Mrs. Louis K., Jr. 
Griffin, Faye Marie 
Owens, O. O. 

Pierce, A. E. 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Gladwill, R. H. 

Sachs, Sidney 

Binkley, F. O., Jr. 

Cox, Ruth M. 
McGinty, Mrs. D. G. 
Winters, Mamie A. 
Frenny, Homer 
Matheny, Willa 

Cain, Byron Bernard 
Erickson, Gladys 

tank, Mrs. A. C,, Jr. 
Bost, Jessie Thatcher 
Easterling, Marvin Leon 
Norman, Mrs. Oma W. 
Staley, Virginia M. 
Enos, Earl P. 

Morton, L. A. 
McKinney, Elizabeth 
Denslow, Mrs. F. B. 
Key, Jack 

Matthews, H. C. 
Lohah, Charles H. 
Heiderstadt, Dorothy 
Bell, Mrs. Fannie 
Donahue, James H. 
Brown, Homer O., Jr. 
Ballinger, Bryce 
Blackwood, W. E. 
Vernon, Mrs. C. B. 
Botkin, Samuel Lee 
Frontierhouse, Richard D. 
Gibbens, Dr. W. N 
Gunning, Mrs. Don 
Heard, Dr. Elmer, Jr. 
Jelley, Robert H. 
Mahaffey, Juanita 
Nicholson, Dr. Ben Hamilton 
Unger, Mrs. Marion D. 
Woodyard, Dr. Ella 
Mis, Thomas J., Jr. 
Wammack, Theda V. 
Gulihur, Larry G. 
Newbern, J. D. 

Paul, Sam 

Brown, Lawrence J. 
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Checotah, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla, 


Ada, Okla. 


Alva, Okla. 
Anadarko, Okla. 
Billings, Okla. 
Blair, Okla. 
Caddo, Okla. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Cleveland, Okla. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Davis, Okla. 
Drumright, Okla. 
Duncan, Okla. 


Durant, Okla. 
Enid, Ola. 
Hiram, Ohio 
Hominy, Okla. 
Independence, Mo. 
Lindsay, Okla. 
Livonia, Michigan 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miami, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ochelata, Okla. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Pauls Valley, Okla, 


Portland, Oregon 
Ryan, Okla. 
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Harrison, Mrs. George W. 


Skeen, Mrs, Kathleen M. 
Allen, Font L. 

Cusenbery, Mrs. J. L. 
Finney, ‘Thomas M. 
Gilbert, Fred 

Hoffman, E. J. 

Laws, Mrs. Bess 

Neff, Rev. Wm. F., Jr. 
Puckett, Charles H. 


Thomas, Dr. Wm. F., Jr. 


Frantz, Mercedes Guffy 
Cook, Mrs. Jim 
McMullen, Eulialee 


Sand Springs, Okla. 
Spiro, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


White Oak, Okla. 
Wilburton, Okla. 
Ventura, Calif. 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Fuil name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


fecmerantic WerrCes. valtye ony See fen el el 
Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: _____________-_--. 
Military service: ~-_-__-~-~ Fig sotto RS cam ete OREO 


ie SOLES oe pe al aS ea ES eer ee oe 
Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: —___._- 


a ee me Me ee ns a ek oe te Ne ee ee ae te me re ee 


“ APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In ‘accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 
to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


(Signed), ic 2s oe 
P. 0: Address 2 2 eee 


—— Se 


co a a sn a a se ee ee, 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all mem- 
bers. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three 
dollars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00... Annual members. may become life members at any 
time upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it 
obviates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 


be made Mee to the order of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


Nominated by 


_ — = ee 
a ee 1a a Shei i one ee ce 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. All dues and correspondence re- 
lating thereto should be sent direct to the Administrative Sec- 
retary, Oklahoma Historical Society Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


